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PXEDITORIAL Ys 


God's Side He who looks on the dark side of 

the Bright Side things is not looking God-ward. 
One cannot see God through the averted, half-closed 
eyes of pessimism, or from beneath the lowering, fret- 
ful brow. He who would see God must turn toward 
the light with open, expectant eyes, not peering 
uneasily into the gloom of things, but stedfastly look- 


ing on the bright side. There is a bright side, and 
there God is. 








a 


Fairness to Human nature is not all ego and 
Human Nature ajlself. Men often speak of human 
nature as though its chief function were to take the 
witness-stand or play the advocate in defense of human 
weaknesses. “That's human nature,” they say, in 


trude themselves, often offensively, upon him who 
views human nature. But so, too, human nature 
loves and befriends,—sacrificing nobly this same self 
and ego. We belittle human nature, and rob it of its 
power to climb, to expand, to aspire, when we counte- 
nance the practice of reserving it for an excuse or 
apology. We ought rather to recognize its best pos- 
sibilities, and, holding them up most often, encourage 
human nature to need no defending and no excusing. 


- 


No Progress by A vital, not a mechanical, a per- 
Proxy for the Soul sonal, not a substituted, process, is 
the development of the spiritual nature. Saints may 
preach and pray before us, and yet the inert soul 
gain no transforming glimpses of things invisible. 
The conclusions of Bible students superficially ap- 
propriated cannot give deepest conviction and peace. 
One’s own thought of God, drawn by one’s self from 
the wellspring of the Word, how sweet and satisfy- 
ing it is! Sentiments of the warmest approval 
toward a noble wrestler in the fight of faith, do 
little more to train the moral force of the mere 
admirer than the applause of ,the idling spectator in 
the Greek games to furnish his undisciplined frame 
with the sinews of the victorious athlete. By an ex- 
perience inherent ag is the pulsing of the heart’s blood 
through the veins must man’s religious life mature, 
and as inalienably is the power secured his own. 
There is neither promise nor possibility of any other 
way. 

Oo 


Not birth and death only are life’s 
terminals, not heaven alone is its 
goal. The duty of the moment is the real goal to run 
for. Every right interest is a terminal of the high- 
way. Said one who was starting on a trip to a sum- 
mer resort, “I wish we could just be there in a 
minute, without taking all day to go.” “I should not 
want to get there so soon as that,” was the response ; 
“for then. we should see no towns, no cities, no 
streams, no sloping hills by the way. I should not 
want to ride. the electric spark,and feel ‘space 
mocked and time outrun.’” Sometimes the best 
thing about a journey,is not the end whither our 
moving is directed, but the journeying itself. The 
end of the route may be one thing, the end for 
the mind and the spirit another. It is by the 
wayside that we catch those glimpses of nature and 
of human nature that live longest. Sometimes it 
is a morning shadow ; sometimes it is the poise of a 
bough, the pattern of a leaf, the solo of a rivulet ; 
sometimes it is a bit of human nature,—a denizen of 
the city palace, or an angel of the hovel ; sometimes 
it is the incisive questioning of a little child, some- 
times the hard, dull reply. A long and rugged 
mountain road to a certain summer resort passes, 
now and then, through a patch of cleared land, where 
corn and barley struggle to give scant subsistence to 
a lone family. On the approach of the stages 
little children dart out with products of the soil in 
their hands, and stand in simple silence by the way- 


Wayside Terminals 


ran out from a small white house, and stood in perfect 
silence, each with a little basket of apples, by the 
stage wheel. A passenger surveyed the children as 
they held aloft the apples, and asked, “ Which apples 
are the best?” Immediately the elder, with charm- 
ing naiveté, replied,“ They are both best!”» A mur- 
mur of the heart’s applause rose from the tourists at 
this unexpected, unpremeditated, deep-sighted bit of 
unaffected child generosity and honesty. Perhaps, in 
after years, some of those tourists may recall the 
lesson which they learned that day, after they have 
forgotten just what destination they had in view on 
that morning’s drive. And yet we talk of heaven 
as though there were no goals, no aims, no terminals 
of the highways of life, this side of it. Children in 
the primary department, and within the home too, 
are often pressed to express their anxiety to reach that 
heavenly home. How much better it would be to 
lead them to know that there is a great here as well 
as a great hereafier! And how much better it were 
for us all to recognize that there is something by the 
wayside, something near by, something between birth 
and death, that makes it worth while to have been 
born, and’ worth while to die. 


CFS 


The Beatitude for Sorrow 


A GREAT preacher has said, “ It is worth our 
thought, how small that audience must be that 
would assemble, life through, to listen to a gospel that 
said nothing to sufferers, nothing to sorrow.” An 
old theological professor said to his students, “ Never 
go through a service without some word, in sermon or 
prayer, for the troubled; for in every congregation 
there will be at least one heart hungry for comfort.” 
The gospel is for all experiences. The religion of 
the Christ is for our times of gladness as well as for 
our days of trouble. It is not merely a lamp to shine 
in our dark nights. We never need Christ more 
than when the world is smiling upon us. Yet Chris- 
tianity is peculiarly a religion for sorrow. This is 
one reason the Bible is so precious to men and women 
everywhere. It is full of sympathy. On every page 
it has words of comfort. In every chapter we feel 
the heart-beat of divine love. The preacher who has 
no comfort in his sefmons will soon find his congre- 
gation melting away. Poor, aching hearts will not 
long come to a ministry in which they do not find 
warm sympathy, in which they do not feel continu- 
ally the heart-beat of Christ. 

Many people must think that Christ’s beatitude for 
mourners is a strange one: “ Blessed are they that 
mourn.” Blessed means something very good, very 
beautiful. To be blessed is to be happy, prosperous, 
favored. But if we were asked to name the people 
who are happiest and most favored of all we know, 
we should not likely name those who are passing 
through affliction. How can the strange paradox of 
Christ’s beatitude be explained ? 

“ Blessed are they that mourn ; 


for they shall be 
comforted.” 


There must be something very pre 





























































































































































































cious, very rich, in God’s comfort, that makes it worth 
while even to have sorrow and loss to get it. What 
is comfort? Some of us think we are comforting 
people when we sit down beside them, in their trouble, 
and sympathize with them, as we call it, going down 
into the depths with them, but doing nothing to lift 
them up, When will good people learn that their 
errand to their friends in sorrow is to help them, to 
put cheer into their hearts. To comfort, in the Bible 
sense, is to strengthen. We comfort others truly 
when we make them stronger to endure, when we 
enable them to pass through their sorrow victoriously. 
That is the way Christ comforts. 

He comforts in bereavement by showing us what 
death isto a Christian. If we could see what dying 
means to our beloved one, we could not weep. There 
is a beautiful story of a boy whose young sister 
was dying. He had heard that if he could secure 
but asingle leaf from the tree of life, that grew in 
the garden of God, the illness could be healed. He 
set out to find the garden, and implore the angel 
sentinel to let him have one leaf. The angel asked 
the boy if he could promise that his sister should 
never be’sick any more, if his request were granted, 
and that she should never be unhappy, nor do wrong, 
nor be cold or hungry, nor be treated harshly. The 
boy said he could not promise. Then the angel 
opened the gate a little way, bidding the child to 
look into the garden for a moment, to have one 
glimpse of the garden. “Then, if you still wish it,” 
said the angel, “I will myself ask the King for a leaf 
from the tree of life to heal your sister.” The child 
looked in, and, after seeing all the wondrous beauty 
and blessedness, he said softly to the angel, “I will 
not ask for the leaf now. There is no place in all 
this’ world so beautiful as that. There is no friend so 
kind as tne Angel of Death. I wish he would take 
me too.” 

If we could look in at the gate through which our 
loved ones pass, when they leave us, we should. be 
comforted. ‘ Absent from the body,” they are “ at 
home with the Lord.” Dying is translation. It is 
passing into blessed life. 


“ Life, like a door of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments,” 


Another comfort in bereavement comes in the 
assurance of God's unchanging love. When his chil- 
dren were dead, Job gave expression to his faith in 
the words: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away.” It was the same Lord who gave and 
who took away, and thesame love. It does not seem 
so to us. But if we could see all things as God sees 
them, we should find the same goodness in the one as 
in the other. Some day we shall see it. Jesus said, 
“What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” Faith accepts this promise, and 
believes that whatever God does mugt be right. In 
this confidence it abides, and, believing, finds com- 
fort and peace. 

Comfort in bereavement comes, also, through our 
memories of our beloved ones. The first shock of 
sorrow ofttimes leaves the heart stunned, like a 
young bird thrown out of its nest by a wild storm 
sweeping through the branches. For a time all is 
confusion. Even faith seems for a while to be stag- 
gered. One sees nothing but the desolation of grief. 
Every beautiful thing appears to be shattered. No 
voices of comfort are heard in the soul’s anguish. 
Even God seems far off. In the amazement and be- 
wilderment it appears that life never can have any 
joy again, that its old tasks never can be taken up. 
All the memories are memories of loss and sorrow. 
The beautiful years of life with their dove and their 
gentle ministries are hidden for the time in the one 
great sense of bereavement. 

But, as the days pass, this bitterness also passes. A 
gentle hand takes up the little bird, and helps it back 
to its nest again. The anguish is soothed by the as- 
surance of divine love that creeps into the heart. 
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Comfort comes as the morning comes after the night, 
and at last the sorrowing one feels 


“ Into the darkness creep a gentle hand, 
And through the silence search a loving voice, 
And then a presence, sweet, pervasive, soft, 
Brooding above the longing and the need,— 
And this at last is shadow of God’s wing.” 


In these after days, when the poignancy of the 
grief is past, when the light has begun to come again, 
and when the grace of God has reappeared, full of 
love, the heart begins to find comfort in precious 
memories of those who are gone, Death sweeps away 
the faults, the flaws, the imperfections, which were so 
apparent in our friends when they were close beside 
us, and brings out in them all the beautiful things— 
only half understood, half perceived, when they were 
with us. Forgotten kindnesses of years past are re- 
membered when friends have gone. A thousand 
fragments of beauty in character and conduct,— 
hidden, unnoticed, before,—memory now gathers up. 
The result is a transfigured life, in which all that was 
good, true, lovely, and worthy has a place. 

A middle-aged man said recently that his mother 
had been far more to him the ten years she had been 
in heaven than the ten years before her departure. 
A woman of above seventy said that her first baby, 
which had been with Christ for fifty years, had been 
a softening, refining, spiritualizing, upward-drawing 
influence in her life all those years. There is no 
doubt that in thousands of cases our friends are more 
to us in heaven than ever they were while they were 
with us. The influence of glorified children on par- 
ents and homes is very marked. A baby in heaven 
means more to many fathers and mothers than a baby 
in their arms. It isa magnet to draw their hearts 
heavenward, 

When they began to build a great wire suspen- 
sion bridge over a wide river, a kite was sent 
across with the first fine wire. This was fastened, and 
then on it other wires were drawn across, until the 
great bridge hung in the air, and thousands were 
passing over it. From many a home a loved one, 
borne to heaven, carries the first heavenward thought 
of a worldly household. But from that moment, and 
on that slender thread, their thoughts, affections, and 
longings go continually heavenward, until there 
is a broad golden bridge hung between their home 
and God’s house, and prayer and love are con- 
stantly passing over. 

There is no doubt that sorrow is one of the secrets 
of the truest, deepest home happiness. Perhaps few 
marriages reach their sweetest, fullest blending until 
the wedded pair stand hand in hand beside the grave 
of a loved member of their home circle. 

The beatitude of Christ shows that the blessing of 

sorrow lies in the comfort. A large portion of the 
Bible is comfort, which can become ours only through 
sorrow. We can say, “ Blessed is night, for it reveals 
to us the stars.” In the same way we can say, 
“ Blessed is sorrow, for it reveals God’s comfort.” The 
floods washed away home and mill, all the poor man 
had in the world. But as he stood on the scene of 
his loss, after the water had subsided, broken-hearted 
and discouraged, he saw something shining in the 
bank which the waters had washed bare. “ It looks 
like gold,” he said. It was gold. The flood which 
had beggared him made him rich. So it is ofttimes in 
life, Sorrow strips off loved possessions, but reveals 
the treasures of the love of God. We are sure, at least, 
that every sorrow that comes brings to us a gift from 
God, a blessing which may be ours if we will accept 
it. Sorrow should always be treated hospitably and 
reverently, as a messenger from heaven. It comes 
not as enemy, but as friend. We may reject it just 
as we may reject any other messenger from God, and 
miss the blessing. But if we welcome it in Christ’s 
name it will leave in heart and home a gift of love. 

Clouds gather in the sky with ominous threatening. 
But they pass, and leave their rich treasure of rain. 
Then the flowers are more fragrant, the grass is 
greener, and all living things are lovelier, Sorrow 
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comes, There isagony inthe heart, There iscrape on 
the door. There is.a new grave in God's acre. But 
all hearts are softer. Love is tenderer, Prayers are 
more fervent. There is more of heaven in the house- 
‘hold life. The cloud has left its treasures of rain. 
“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted,” 





One sometimes gets a notion that a 
certain locution is slangy and inde- 
fensible just because it is so apt and efficient an instru- 


‘* Slowing Up "’ 


ment of popular communication. We take aversion to 
words as we do to persons, and our antipathies seem to 
be their own excuse for being,—it is so much. easier 
to hold than to explain them. Some weeks ago, The 
Sunday School Times used the phrase “Slowing Up” as 
the title of an editorial. And now a New York cor- 
respondent takes exception to it in this good-natured 
way: 

I am sorry to see, in an editorial, June 15, that you recognize 
the use of “slow” asaverb. I suppose that this word has now 
got such a good hold that there is no use in trying to kill it off. 
But I have such a strong personal spite against it that I have 
come to have a warm affection for “slacken.” I have no argu- 
ment to offer; this is simply the assertion of my taste, and I 
am compelled. to admit that even my own associates in this 
office do not sit up nights sympathizing with me. The fore- 
going is merely a neighborly remark, suitable for summer. I 
should not have taken the trouble to write it down by itself, 
but I wished to drop you a note to commend the Christian 
charitableness with which you treated those two saucy corre- 
spondents, July 13, page 434, who asked you to try to be 
honest, The calmness with which you recognize their boorish- 
ness, while acting as though you overlooked it, will, I hope, do 
those men good. I suppose you encounter an astounding 
variety of minds in the criticisms you receive. 


No, there is “no use in trying to kill it off.” The 
verb ‘“‘to slow” is too old and too useful, too full of 
vitality, to die easily. It holds its own, both transi- 
tively and intransitively, as any good dictionary will 
show. It was a verb (s/dwian) in Anglo-Saxon times. , 
It was a verb in Shakespeare’s vocabulary; it is a verb 
in The Sunday School Times, and the best word to use 
when no other verb fits the place better. 


RS. 


It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of Sunday-school teachers 
read those parts of the Bible which lie between the Les- 
son Committee’s selections. A teacher, for instance, 
preparing himself to teach the lesson on “ The Golden 
Calf,” could have done nothing better than to read, at 
one sitting, the Book of Exodus from the twentieth chap- 
ter to the end. The task is by no means formidable. 
General views are what seem to be the pressing need of 
most teachers, and it is only in taking these general 
views that many necessary details are obtained in their 
proper perspective setting. Here is a Massachusetts cor- 
respondent who evidently omitted, not only the great 
bulk of the Book of Exodus, but he seems not even to 
have read that omitted portion of the thirty-second 
chapter between the two passages assigned by the Com- 
mittee. He asks: 


Were the Ten Commandments written upon one stone, or 
two? Is the shape known? The illustrations I have seen 
differ. j 


If this correspondent will look first at Exodus 32: 15, 
and then at Deuteronomy 9: 15-17, and again at Deuter- 
onomy 10; 1-5, he will see that there were two tables, 
and that they were written of both sides. No clew 
is given as to size, shape, or kind of stone, of the 
“tables.” It would seem obvious that they could not 
have been very large, for oné man carried them down 
a mountain, The Ten Words might have been graven 
on stone tables of any portable dimensions down to the 
size of a visiting-card, or smaller. Assyrian tablets are 
found in which the characters are so small that a magni- 
fying glass is necessary to decipher them. Whatever 
the size of the tables might have been, one thing is cer- 
tain,—pictures are likely to remain as impressions more 
or less fixed for life. The correspondent’s reference to 
the want of agreement among pictures is suggestive of 
the care necessary in picturing Scripturé facts. Espe- 
cially is this true in dealing with children, whose minds 
are in the m»st ) lastic, susceptible, aud formative stage. 


The Tables of Stone 









August 17, 1895 
Many a child derives his conception of the “tables” of 
stone from the parlor or library or kitchen table; and 


many an adult cannot easily shake off such childish 
impressions, . 








The Bird 


By William Hamilton Hayne 


HERE is a bird with rainbow wings, 
In peace and love unfurled,— 
O’er bloom or,briar she blithely sings, 
And soars around the world. 


Her music is a healing art 
In sorrow or in pain,— 

She journeys with the loneliest heart 
Across the land or main. 


And'so her mission is divine, 
Of brave and boundless scope, 

Her wings through wo and darkness shine— 
This heavenly bird of Hope. 


Summerville, Augusta, Ga. 


CAB 
In the Dead-Sea Plains 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


HE Jordan, in the lower reaches, is shaded by over- 
hanging willows, and the path along the bank is 
lined with tall oleanders. In the brushwood, which 
grows thickly over the little peninsulas formed by the 
circlings of the river, we were assured that the nimr— 
smal! leopard—found a lurking-place; and, further, that 
he and his grim neighbor, the hyena, haunted the bushy 
hollows between the sand-dunes which stretch away to- 
wards the sea, 

We shouldered our guns, and, armed with ball cart- 
ridge, set out to beat the brushwood in the hope of start- 
ing game of this class, Perhaps it wasas well for ourselves 
that we were disappointed; but a gun in a man’s hand 
adds marvelously to his powers of endurance in walking, 
and we were able to explore the shady banks of the river, 
and attain a fuller knowledge of its windings than we 
could otherwise have done. The bridge was photo- 
graphed with a group in front as a souvenir of our visit ; 
then, sending the muleteers straight to Jericho with 
tents and baggage, we prepared to ride towards the sea, 
with the intention of returning to Jericho for the night. 
Our road wound among the sand-dunes for some distance. 
Here we were charged to keep close together. The ad- 
vice was necessary. Had one lingered behind, and by 
any mischance lost the way, he might have wandered 
long enough in the labyrinth formed by these little sand- 
hills, which resemble each other so closely as to be dis- 
tinguished only by the trained eye. They are the haunts 
of robbers too, who, in the multitudinous winding hol- 
lows, may easily escape pursuit. 

Leaving the labyrinth, we emerged on a wide sterile 
plain, over which grew only a few stunted desert bushes. 
Here and there we could see the shimmer of the sunlight 
on a thin crust of salt, The Greek convent, standing in 
the midst of the waste, served as a landmark, and thither 
we directed our course, leaving the winding road. This 
cross-country riding in these parts has its dangers. The 
horses are apt to sink through the soft surface, into holes 
burrowed by the rodents; and deep ruts, worn by winter 
torrents, are often difficult to pass. At length we stood 
before the gate of the convent, and the hospitable monks 
regaled us with refreshing draughts of pure, cool well- 
water. It seemed only’a short distance further to the 
sea; but some of our company were growing fatigued, 
and, at our rate of riding, it would take almost till sunset 
to reach our camp by the “City of Palms ;” so, reluc- 
tantly, we turned our horses’ heads northward, comfort- 
ing ourselves with the hope that in a more convenient 
season we should stand on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and plunge in its sullen waters. 

On arriving, we found the mukaris busy with the tents, 
which soon were ready for our reception. But we were 
disturbed somewhat to hear that one of cur attendants 
was missing. He ought to have come with us toward the 
sen; but when we found he had not come, we concluded 
that he had accompanied the muleteersto Jericho. Now, 
however, he was nowhere to be found, and the mukaris 

‘ 


assured us he had started immediately behind us. The 
evil reputation of the district made us rather anxious; 
but the reckless character of the man, and his habit of 
starting off on the wildest projects without a moment’s 
warning, led us to believe that Sa‘id would turn up again, 
as he had often done before. Weset up lights, however, 
on the most conspicuous points, when darkness fell, so 
as to guide him, if possible, over the plain. As the 
night advanced, and we still had no news of him, our 
anxiety increased. A hunt after a number of wild swine 
that came to the neighborhood of the camp, served only 
as a temporary diversion from the graver subject occu- 
pying our thoughts. The “garrison” of the town con- 
sisted of one soldier, whose services we secured without 
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much difficulty. He was despatched, with the breaking 
light, to go towards Jordan bridgé, and southwards to- 
wards the convent, while some of our party prepared to 
scour the plain, the rest getting in order for the ascent 
to Jerusalem. 

All were very early astir. Just before mounting I 
scanned the plain with my telescope, and descried a 
coming horseman whose appearance resembled that of 
thelost man. His appearance caused no little excitement 
in camp; for, on a nearer view, there was no doubt of his 
identity. Both man and horsewere utterly wearied, and 
Sa‘id’s garments were covered with blood. The tale he 
told of his experiences was terrible enough. On our de- 
parture, he lingered a moment to see the muleteers ready 
and on the road; then, as he thought, he followed us, 
but, missing the way; he pushed straight southward, 
guided in part by the river, arriving on the Dead Sea 
shore just as the sun set. As he had ridden rapidly, he 
thought he might have passed us on the way; but, after 
waiting and careful search along the lonely beach, he 
despaired of finding us. He turned away in the twi- 
light, hoping by instinct to hit upon some way leading 
to Jericho. Soon the night was filled with the horrid 
howlings of the jackals, all over that weary waste, and 
here and there the shrill laugh of the hyena fell on his 
ear. Pushing forward, he was speedily entangled among 
the sand-dunes. Climbing one after another, he sought 
to hit upon some landmark to guide him; but ever, on 
descending, his bearings were lost, and he wandered 
almost hopelessly. As the night closed in, he could see 
shadowy forms moving around, and the howlings came 
hearer and nearer, Suddenly, in the track before him, 
he saw a hyena glaring upon him, The natives believe 
that the hyena will not attack a man save when famish- 
ing or grievously provoked. But in such moments one 
does not reflect much on these things. 

Fortunately, Sa‘id had my gun and ball cartridge with 
him. Nerves steadied by Something like despair, he aimed 
at the brute’s head, and, the ball crashing through the 
brain, he rolled over with agroan. A momentary silence 
followed the report, and then the dismal noises broke out 
again. Riding onward he saw, and not a moment too 
soon, a leopard crouching for a spring. Aiming swiftly, 
he fired, and the ball took effect in the leopard’s neck ; 
but, withal, the brute was able to spring, and almost to 
reach his mark. “Then,” said Sa‘id, his lip quivering, 
and an unaccustomed tear trembling in his eye,—“ then 
I must have had strength given me from heaven ; for, as 
the brute sprang, I reached forward, caught him by the 
neck, and hurled him back violently to the ground, 
where he lay stunned, and a second ball finished him.” 
He attempted to carry the leopard on the pommel of his 
saddle, and this accounted for the blood-stains on his gar- 
ments. But weariness and anxiety soon overcame his 
purpose, and the leopard was left to decay among its 
native wilds, 


Finaliy, baffled by the darkness, and the intricacies of 











the labyrinthine windings, he climbed a little knoll, and 

tying the horse’s halter to his arm, stretched himself on 

the ground to sleep; but ever and anon, as the denizens 

of the desert drew near, the trembling creature tugged 

at the halter to awaken his master, and seemed to long 

for waking fellowship. At last he was overcome with 

sleep, and was only awakened when the horse had ap- 

parently come close up and whinnied in his ear. Then, 

rising bolt upright, it seemed to him as if the gloomy 
waste were all alive with moving shades, and vocal with 
dismal howlings. How he came out of that pandemo- 

nium he never could say ; but erelong the dawn stole into 
the sky, and the wild beasts crept away into their dens, 
He found a poor shepherd, walking out with his flocks, 
who, seeing his forlorn condition, sustained the best tra- 
ditions of desert hospitality by offering what he had for 
his day’s food to the weary traveler. Then he was able 
to make out the direction of Jericho, and, ere the morn- 
ing was well born, he was again with his companions, 
uttering perhaps the most sincere hamdu lillah’s of his 
life. Ever since hearing this tale from the lips of that 
worn-out man, on the borders of the desert of Jericho, it 
has seemed that I could better realize what it meant for 
the Son of man, when he was driven of the Spirit into 
the neighboring wilderness, and through the long nights 
was “ with the wild beasts.” How welcome to him must 
the ministering angels have been ! 

A burden was lifted from all our minds, and, moving 
forward that morning, even higher spirits than usual 
prevailed. We rode into the village, and stopped a little 
at ‘the hotel, where souvenirs of the Dead Sea plain, 
staffs made from the oaks of Bashan, Bedwy clubs, and 
such like articles, are exposed for sale to travelers. Then + 
we rode along lanes bounded by hedges of prickly 
pear and thorns towards the spring of Elisha, called 
now ‘Ain es-Sultan,—‘‘ Fountain of the Sultan,”——-where 
man and beast drank from the cool stream, and were 
refreshed. 

The modern Ertha is a miserable representative of the 
famous cities that rose one after another in the neighbor- 
hood of this copious spring. The land immediately 
around is a marvel of fertility, bearing, when under cul- 
tivation, with tropical Juxuriance. Near by the spring 
stood the ancient city which was attacked and over- 
thrown by the Israelites,—the first stronghold gained on 
this side of the Jordan. Near the same spot rose the 
city of Heil, who dared the curse and endured it,—the 
curse pronounced by Joshua,—in order to restore 
the crown of splendor which his ancestors had so ruth- 
lessly crushed. This latter was the city known to Elijah 
and Elisha, not yet ancient in their time, for the inhab- 
itants of which the waters of this lovely spring were 
miraculously healed. One of the “schools of the 
prophets” existed here; and here Elijah had his last in- 
terview with the youth, the hope of Israel, ere he went 
forth to yonder lonely tracts eastward, to be parted from 
the faithful Elisha by the chariot of fire, and caught away 
to heaven in the whirlwind. The fertility of the plains 
of Jericho was almost proverbial in later days, when its 
rich revenues were farmed by Herod from Cleopatra. 

Then the magnificent balsam gardens and the groves 
of stately palms lent added beauty to a scene in 
the midst of which the luxury-loving Herod had his 
winter quarters. In the days of our Saviour the syco- 
more tree was not wanting, as we learn from the story of 
Zaccheus. The remains of old sugar-mills testify to the 
ancient culture of the sugar-cane; and the ruins of 
ancient aqueducts, dating from high antiquity, which 
brought the contributions of distant springs to the 
grounds around the city, show with what care the para- 
dise of Jericho was watered. The balsam has now ut- 
terly disappeared ; and the stranger, coming unprepared 
upon the scene, might well exclaim, “How could Jeri- 
cho ever be called ‘ the city of palm-trees’?” But great 
fruitful vines may yet be seen, in the badly kept gar- 
dens, yielding with prodigality in spite of the indifferent 
husbandry; and heavily Jaden bananas, bending ‘over 
the hedges, offer of their sweetness to the hand of the 
passer by. The modern village boasts a hotel, a Greek 
hospice for the accommodation of Russian pilgrims, and 
the ruins of an old castle, which frown out upon the 
wilderness to eastward. Those who are willing to be 
pleasantly deceived by monkish tradition may also have 
the house of Zaccheus pointed out to them. There are 
some three hundred inhabitants in the village, creatures 
of a miserable physique, and with a most undesirable 
reputation for laziness and thievishness. 

That the plains of Jericho might be once again what 
they were of old—a very garden of delights, wherein is 
enough and to spare for all—needs hardly to be said, 
Were prouf required, it would be found in the surround- 


























































































































































































































































ings of Elisha’s fountain, Wherever the waters of the 
fountain come, the desert sands are transformed into 
fruitful fields, and all its banks are clothed with emerald. 
No small supply of water would serve to waken life over 
all the plains; but is not the vast volume of the Jordan 
only waiting to be caught in the higher reaches, and 
taught to run in fertilizing streams all over the broad 
lands? For long generations it has flowed idly past, 
only a few yards on either side of the rushing flood tast- 
ing its refreshing power. What untold wealth is rolling 
there, in these rich brown waves! What hand shall 
arrest the flow, and turn its powers to noblest uses, so 
that all the valley may be filled with the music of rustling 
grain, and with the beauty of ripening fruit ?—that the 
wilderness may rejoice and blossom as the rose. Ere 
this is possible, the reins of government must be held by 
stronger and more righteous hands, the bhusbandman 
must be secured in the enjoyment of the fruit of his 
toil. But surely now the appointed season for favor 
cannot be jong delayed. Happy the eyes that shall be- 
held the awaking of all the land to fresh life after its 
death-like slumber! In those sweet days of reviving, no 
fairer scenes will greet the eye than these broad stretches, 
proudly in the midst of which will rise once more the 
beautiful palm-girt city. 
We could have lingered long beside that delightful 
spring, pouring its sparkling waters forth in blessing 
over the plain; but the sun rose higher in the heavens, 
and we had a hard ascent before us. We rode along the 
base of the overhanging hills, crossed the mouth of 
Wady el-Kelt, and struck the carriage road leading 
from Jericho to Jerusalem. Deep, dark, and forbidding 
. is the great cleft in the hills, which, since the days of 
the learned and acute Robinson, has been by many iden- 
tified with the brook Cherith, where Elijah hid from 
.Jezebel’s wrath, and was miraculously supplied with 
food. The probabilities are, however, that the old 
Gileadite turned, not southward, but eastward. In the 
ravines of his own native highlands there must have 
been many retired spots known to hit in youth, where 
he might foil the most earnest search by strangers. The 
great grim mountain Karantal, whether the scene of 
Christ’s temptation or not, has yet a Christian history of 
deep interest, The caverns in his frowning sides have 
been the haunts of Christian hermits from early days, 
Even yet, at times, a devotee takes refuge there from the 
vain world. On Mt, Tabor, at a recerit Feast of the Trans- 
figuration, I met an Austrian monk, who told me he had 
spent six years in solitary meditation and prayer in a 
cave in the Jordan valley. 

Now, as we ascend the winding path along the steep 
mountain sides, we pause for one last look over the plain 
and the sea and the dark heights beyond, whence came 
Israel’s hosts of old to possess the land. There, beneath 
us, where the plain is lost in green, stood the ancient 
Jeéricho, where the worshipers from the east of Jordan 
were wont to assemble ere going up in company to the 
great feasts. Doubtless these very hills have echoed to 
the voice of psalms, as the pilgrims marched up the 
steep ascents. So was it our privilege to turn our faces 
towards Zion, planting our feet in their footsteps,—the 
footsteps of the tribes of God who went up thither, Very 
heartily could we wake the echoes again with their old 
song, “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” as we pressed 
upward to realize a long-cherished dream in the vision 
of the Holy City. 

Thus may we all press up the steeps of life, Zion’s 
love in our hearts, her songs upon our lips, until with 
joy the pilgrims’ eyes behold, amid the light and splen- 
dor of the Eternal City, the face of the great King! , 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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A Sunday at the Elmira Reformatory 
By M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


NE finds in the Elmira Reformatory a world by it- 
self, embracing over twelve hundred men, most of 
whom are first offenders, whose average age is about 
twenty. As you look at them, when gathered for worship 
in the crowded chapel, what strange sad histories may 
be read in their varied faces! Such a mass of misdirected 
and wasted life is a pitiable and pathetic spectacle. 
These men are not accidental criminals, but have been 
sent hither for state-prison offenses. Out of adjustment 
with their environment, they belong really to the unsafe 
class. More than this, when you come to study their 
antecedents and lot in life, you cannot be surprised that 
they are where they are. For, of the congregation be- 
fore you, sixty-eight per cent are practically illiterate, 
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and ninety-two per cent were without the restraints and 
benefits of good home surroundings; while the most 
fateful fact of all is, that over thirty per cent have no 
apparent susceptibility to moral impressions, 

It was a difficult audience to which to bring a gospel 
message; yet they listened well, and certainly, to any 
one conscious of the struggle involved in right living, the 
gospel can never be an unmeaning force. No such mir- 
ror is there of the human heart as the word of God; and, 
wherever read, its power as a self-revealer must be felt, 


‘and its function as an ally to any one desiring to do better 


must be acknowledged. . 

It is a healthful sign that there is a growing interest 
in all questions relating to the treatment of criminals. 
Our Christianity has to do with them; they are more 
than sociological, they are at heart spiritual prob- 
lems. Reformatory systems ought to command increas- 
ing study, for they involve the application of the ethics of 
the gospel to the life of to-day. The prevention of crime, 
and the rehabilitation of the criminal, are matters of 
imperative moment now to church and state. The one 
impressive thought as we,faced our strange audience was, 
that all were under the best reformatory treatment yet 
devised, and the utmost that could be done was now and 
here being done to redeem these errant lives. This was 
what gave significance to the Elmira system. 

The graded school receives the inmates of the Reforma- 
tory when first they-enter. Truancy, laziness, ahd con- 
sequent ignorance, explain much of the wrong-doing that 
ewells the criminal class, And here are furnished educa- 
tional advantages which are compulsory, and the classes 
show strange contrasts, The newest committed may be 
fitted for the highest classes, while the oldest, and those 
longest in the reformatory, may be found engaged in 
elementary studies. The instruction imparted is not for 
pain or pleasure, but for the individual’s betterment. 
Next to the school, meeting, as it does, illiteracy, and 
supplying a valuable discipline, comes industrial train- 
ing. Over ninety per cent of the prisoners had no 
knowledge of a trade when committed, and here they are 
provided with instruction in thirty-four different trades, 
This is emphasized as a reformative feature; for, if men 
are not industrially trained, they are left to become the 
sport of their predatory instincts, To be able to gain an 
honest livelihood is a great deterrent from crime, and the 
world is full of men who are industrially incompetent. 
The military drill and gymnasium have their value as 
hygienic and disciplinary means; mental alertness and 
obedience are the resaltants of the former, while the 
latter contributes to the physical renovation of the in- 
mates, The stimulating influence of marks, with promo- 
tion and hastened parole, made every prisoner eager to 
do his best; or, where this was unheeded, it exposed the 
subject to loss of grade, to punishment, and to longer 
confinement, 

Now supplementing and informing all is the moral 
and religious instruction, the application of ethics to the 
questions and struggles of life, and the personal helps 
revealed in the worship of God and in the unfolding of 
gospel ideals. These are degenerates—physically, men- 
tally, and morally—that you bave betore you at this Sun- 
day service. All the motives and agencies likely to induce 
reformation are desired. Christ healed the body as well 
as spoke to the soul. And here are bodies and souls to 
be reached and reclaimed. Is it not a practical Chris- 
tianity which with tolerant, patient, facile hand should 
undertake the tremendous task of reforming those who 
have fallen into crime? How many of our readers 
realize that there are 79,617 inmates of reformatories and 
penal institutions in these United States? What signifi- 
cance invests all preventive and rescue work to which 
Christianity is turning now with new and more intelli- 
gent enthusiasm ? 

The pulpit of this Reformatory brings you face to face 
with the most difficult problem of the hour. Can this 
army of young offenders besaved? Cun they be returned 

to society again, honest and industrious men? Salvation 
never seemed to involve so much, as I stood before these 
offenders against law. What inherited tendencies, what 
acquired depravity, what indifference to righteousness, 
what ignorance of the love of the Christ, were massed in 
this congregation! I tried to make each of my auditors 
feel what he might become, what a struggle there al- 
ways is between the higher and lower self, what a friend 
each might find in Christ as he felt the appeals to start 
on a new life. To bring the lowest members of society 
from their degraded condition, and uplift them, be it only 
one step higher, is, as has been well said, a work of 
greater merit than to raise to the clouds those who tower 
above the lower classes, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








“In Jeopardy ” 
By Anna Temple 


HROUGH all the storm that swept 
the sky, 
And lashed the fretted sea, 
And caused the little ship to ride 


“In jeopardy,” 

The Master slept; nor roar of winds, 
Nor anger of the deep, 

Nor rocking of the boat, disturbed 
His peaceful sleep. 

But when, in terror and distress, 
His children to him came, 

And in their trouble called for help 
Upon his name, 

He woke whom storms had wakened not; 
Above the raging sea 

He heard the voice of them that oried 
“In jeopardy.” 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Yo 


Getting and Keeping Pupils 
By the Rev. A. H. McKinney 


MA’* of our Sunday-schools would be greatly im- 
proved in their methods of work if their officers 
would strive to benefit by the experience of others. The 
following letters were exchanged recently by superinten- — 
dents actually in the work. They are here given in the 
hope that they may prove of interest and be helpful to 
other workers. 
DEAR BROTHER :— 


While talking the other day with my friend, 
Mr. ——, about a Sunday-school of which I am the 
superintendent, I made the remark that I wanted to 
accomplish two things in regard to my school. First, 
make the school most attractive; and, second, make it 
hard to get in. He replied that the —— Schogl, in 
New York, have in operation some plans whieh are very 
successful, and if I would write you, you would probably 
give me some “ pointers.” 

Our school is located in the center of quite a territory 
of ‘‘ hoodlums,” and, the lower classes,—not very thickly 
settled, but the children have no training at home in any 
direction, They are just let go, and it is very hard work 
to get them into Sunday-school. We have a school of 
about a hundred, when we should have three hundred 
or four hundred, and I am anxious for these children to 
throw around them Christian influences, and bring them 
to Christ through my Sunday-school. If you will kindly 
give me a little insight into your system I will be greatly 
obliged to you. Very sincerely yours, 











P. 8.—Mr. tells me that you have a system of 
rewards for bringing in new scholars. Should like to 
know what it is. 


MY DEAR BROTHER :— 

Yours of the 8d inst. has been received, It is 
very difficult to give you an insight into our system that 
would be of very great help to you. We have been for 
years perfecting our plans, and, while working along 
certain well-defined principles, we constantly change 
details to meet changes in our surroundings. Moreover, 
what suits one place and its surroundings would not be 
suitable for another place with different surroundings. 
However, for the sake of the cause, I shall give you 
such information as I can, in the hope that from it you 
may be able to formulate some plans that will help your 
school, 

In the admission of pupils we work upon three basal 
principles: First, do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you, Second, insist on others doing 
right because it is right. Third, the gdod that is to be 
accomplished for the pupil, for the kingdom, and for our 
school, is measured, not by the number of pupils admitted 
into the school, but by the number retained in it. The 
greater the number of years that we can keep the pupil 
in connection with the school, the better for all concerned. 

The carrying out of the first principle compels us to 
refuse admission to applicants upon whom any other 
school has any legal or moral claim. Hence, in admit- 
ting pupils, preference is always given to those who have 
never been members of schools in our neighborhood. 
Next come those who have actually left neighboring 
schools for what we consider good reasons. With such 
superintendents in our neighborhood as will co-operate 
with us, we communicate whenever children from their 
schools apply for admission into ours, 

In applying the second principle, we offer our pupils 



































the very best educational and spiritual advantages that 
our resources can afford, and in return we strive to make 
them understand that they are to do their part. When 
the applicant is under sixteen years of age, we have the 
parents sign an application blank, according to which 
they promise to co-operate with us in having the child 
obey the rules of the school, Our rules are strict, but 
they are made for the good of the school. We insist on 
every one in the school, from the superintendent down 
to the youngest pupil, obeying the rules. Whenever a 
rule is found to be bad, or to work harm for any one, it 
is changed by a majority vote of the teachers and officers. 

The application of the third principle causes us much 
thought, and costs much labor, but the expenditure in 
both directions yields rich fruitage. No pupil under 
twelve years of age is at once admitted to our school, but 
is obliged to remain in our “ trial class” long enough to 
enable us to determine what are his motives in seeking 
admission into the school. We do not suffer from the 
post-Christmas exodus, because we admit no new pupils 
between the first Sunday in November and the first Sun- 
day in January. The result is that our attendance is as 
large in February and March as it is in November and 
December. That we are successful in holding our pupils 
is proven by two facts. First, one-quarter of our pupils, 
in a school of over a thousand, are over sixteen years of 
age. Second, the majority of our officers and teachers 
were converted while pupils in our school. Our rolls are 
revised at the end of every month. A pupil absent three 
consecutive Sundays without cause has his name dropped 
from the roll. We do not, however, drop the name with- 
out first striving to ascertain the cause of the absence. 
To accomplish this, the teacher sends to the superin- 
tendent a card containing the notification of the absence 
of the pupil. If possible, the teacher calls on the pupil 
during the week. If that is impossible, the missionary 
visitor calls. Again, when our pupils are away from the 
school forany reason, we always communicate with them, 
either by personal communication or in writing. In 
times of sickness or of trouble our pupils are visited. 

We have no system of rewards for bringing in new 
pupils. In a neighborhood like ours, where there are 
schools of different denominations, that would be per- 
nicious, We have, however, a system according to which 
we-give réwards to those whom we call “ honor students.” 
These students must pass three written examinations in 
the year, and fulfil the following requirements: ‘‘ Each 
Sunday, one mark shall be given for deportment, three 
for attendance, one for punctuality, making a total, in the 
quarter, of sixty-five. Any one leaving the school before 
the first signal, loses two marks; after the first signal, 
one mark; (Permission to leave before the close of the 
school session must be obtained from one of the superin- 
tendents.) The maximum for each quarterly written 
examination shall be one hundred. The total] maximum 
for each quarter, except the third, shall be a hundred 
and sixty-five. There shall be four grades for the senior, 
junior, and intermediate departments, requiring in the 
three quarters the following marks : 


Perfection......... see ssee++ soeeeeee495 marks 
BE BENG eiscncsni steve soncbactsvions 480 marks 
Second grade ..........:....scesseese 435 marks 
ROPE MD sciicecncinees, copanesisnes 300 marks 


one absence being allowed in each of the first, second, 
and fourth quarters, or three during the three quarters.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that we do not make 
an effort to bring new pupils into our school. Our mis- 
sionaries are constantly visiting, and, wherever a child 
is found who has not been accustomed to going to Sun- 
day-school, that child is invited to attend our school, and 
is often brought by the missionary going to the house 
and accompanying the child to school. The young men 
and the young ladies of our school also bring in many 
of their friends. I have known young men, who ima- 
gined that they were too old to go to Sunday-school, 
become enthusiastic members of our school after six or 
eight of their friends had worked in concert in an effort 
to bring them to the school. 
the whole school as scouts. Their duty is to inform the 
superintendent just as soon as a new family moves into 
the house in which one of them resides. A visitor is at 
once sent to the new comer, and, if the children are not 
in connection with a school in the neighborhood, they 
most likely find their way into our school. 

We believe that the very best way to make our school 
attractive is to make each pupil realize that we have a 
personal interest in him or her. Hence everything is 
subsidiary to our hand-to-hand work. The majority of 
the members of our school understand that we are work- 
ing for their good, and, as a rule, readily respond to our 


effurta in their behalf. To briug a soul to Christ is our 





Finally, we strive to enlist 


highest joy ; after that, our chief aim is to develop Chris- 
tian character. Your fellow-laborer, 


—_——_ 





New York City. 
Ho 


Making a Personal Application 
By E. Claytor Candler 


URING the month of May the Sunday-school les- 
sons dwelt especially on the Jast days of our 
blessed Saviour,—of his sufferings, his betrayal, his 
denial, his crucifixion, and at last of his ignominious 
death on the cross, It is the lesson “ Jesus on the Cross” 
to which I wish to refer particularly in this article. 

The writer has a class of ten intelligent boys, ranging 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age, which she has 
taught for eight consecutive years. Each Sunday, at 
the close of the lesson, a personal application is made, 
in which both teacher and pupils have an opportunity to 
express audibly, for mutual benefit, the manner in which 
the lesson applies to him or to her. 

After dwelling at length on the prophecies concerning 
the Saviour, the unusual disturbances of the earth, the 
veil of the temple being rent in twain, the scene at the 
cross, the weeping of loving friends, the agonizing 
Saviour, and finally of the object and the result of this 
sacrifice and death, the question was, asked by the 
teacher, ‘‘ How does this lesson apply to us?” 

As many as could, were requested to express in a short 
sentence of not more thun three or four words the pur- 
pose for which this noble life was given. At once a 
great interest seemed to be aroused, and, with kindling 
eyes and manly upturned faces, those splendid boys, 
one by one, as though prompted by divine love, made 
the following replies: He died “To save the world,” 
“To save sinners,” “ To save the heathen,” “To save all 
mankind,” “‘ To save us,” “To save you,” etc. 

At last, when these answers had been given, a very 
quiet, reticent boy, sitting in a corner, listening atten- 
tively, turned to his teacher with much earnestness, and 
said, “‘ He died to save me.” 

When this last and best answer was made, there 
seemed to come a hush and a stillness over the entire 
class, as though teacher and pupils felt deeply the beauty 
of this great truth. So may we always, who, from week 
to week and from year to year, seek to train young minds 
and hearts for eternal life, lose no blessed opportunity to 
point them to a personal Saviour. 

Winston, N. C. 
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OR: CHILDREN: AT: HOME 


Child Life in Brazil 


By M. P. D. 


: 





OME with me to beautiful Rio. See its sparkling 
bay, its green and purple hills, its lovely flowering 
trees and queer little crooked business streets. Let us 
take a street-car and go to the Botanical Gardens, to look 
down the noble, almost endless, avenues of royal palms. 
Then we will enter a little train, and climb the hump- 
backed mountain. It is sufficiently frightful to go up, 
but coming down fairly takes our breath away, though 
some one says there are little safety notches in the 
mechanism, so that the engine could not possibly run 
away with us, 

Now let us visit one of these houses on Orange Tree 
Hill. The road is winding and stony. We enter a 
pretty garden. Here are quantities of roses, bright 
foliage plants; delicate mimosas, with their downy little 
yellow balls; lovely acacias, with brilliant flowers; a 
great tree of the delicious little flower of the emperor,— 
But, dear me! we must hurry to go in, we must not 
stay all day in the garden. 

We clap our hands, and a solemn, very polite, black 
woman ushers us into the parlor. There is no carpet, 
because Rio is so hot; but there are handsome great mats, 
aud huge tiger-skins with glass eyes which seem to gaze 
atus. Pretty lace curtains wave in the soft breeze. We 
walk to the company end, where is a cane-seat sofa, sur- 
rounded by chairs socially disposed ; and we gaze at gay 
artificial flowers, or a pair of big ants dressed like bride 
and groom, or through the window at the bay glittering 
in the sunlight. 

Presently the lady of the house enters,—a fine-looking, 
rather stout person, with a wealth wf glossy black huir. 





She greets us with the customary cordiality, a light 
kiss on either cheek, Soon black coffee is served. In 
troop the children, not in the clothes of small men and 
women for the street, but, as it were, in undress costume, 
the smaller ones in comfortable little tunics and slip- 
pered feet; and small Pedro absolutely declines even the 
tunic, careering about at home as though in the Garden of 
Eden. In turn the children advance, give a limp hand 
to the visitors, sit down quietly for a time, and then 
slip out, 

We are invited to take off our hats. Shall we? Yes. 
They are put in the small windowless bedroom off the 
great parlor, and we are conducted to the spacious 
breezy dining-room or veranda. ‘“ Will one of the ladies 
have the hammock?” Little Néné is easily coaxed to 
come and swing in the hammock, while our hostess ex- 
cuses herself for a few minates. “‘ What do you do, 
Néné?” 

“We had a festa last week, and I walked in the pro- 
cession as a little angel. I had a white dress, and little, 
tight, high-heeled slippers, and fluffy white wings on my 
shoulders, and my hair was curled, and they gave me a 
cornucopia full of candy. Butoh! it was hot and dusty, 
and my shoes pinched dreadfully. My sister Sinh4 was 
a virgin, and wore a long white veil, and helped to carry 
the platform of Our Lady.” 

“ How many sisters have you?” 

“Five, and mama’s little god-child. Her mother 
died, and she lives with us. We had a doll baptism 
yesterday. Sinh& was the padre, and Eduarda the god- 
mother, and we had such fun! But I like it best in the 
country. Wegoonthetrain, Then the horses meet us, 
One of papa’s men carries me, and the two little ones 
ride in great baskets slung either side of a mule. All the 
rest have horses. When we meet a troop of pack mules, 
papa brandishes his arms to make the god-mother turn 
out ”— 

“The what?” 

“ The god-mother, the front mule, that has a little bell 
on its neck,—and all the rest follow her. There is a 
place in the woods where we always stop to have lunch, 
There is a pretty brook near. We carry chicken and 
pork, and a capital hash fried in fat and mixed with 
farina, and we have a variety of hard little biscuit and 
fruit.. At one house we stay all night. At whatever 
time we come the people make us welcome, and leave 
everything else to get us a big dinner. Sometimes 
eleven or twelve of us women king sleep in the same 
room, windows and doors shut tight, and, if it is cold, 
our heads under the bed-clothes. My cousin goes to the 
American school in Sio Paulo, and she says that the 
American ladies make the girls sleep with the door open, 
I'd be afraid of a phantom, or dead person, or something. 
When we get almost home we pass through a little city. 
The girls’ scho#1 there is such fun! There are lota of 
girls crammed into a little room, and all studying aloud. 
If any one stops to play, the teacher cries out ‘ 7s-#-s-i-u /” 
and, if the girl does not behave herself soon, the teacher 
takes off her slipper, and gives her a whack. 

“We have such fun on the plantation! 
early, and drink milk fresh from the cow. We have 
twenty-four kinds of fruit on our place. We hunt pine 
nuts, and eat jaboticabas,—black plums growing right 
on the trunk of the tree, without any stem,—and we ride 
on horsebgck, and sometimes fly a parrot,” 

“A what?” 

“A parrot,—a thing made of paper, with a tail and a 
string. The last time I was at the plantation, my little 
cousin died. Her mother cried dreadfully, and put.on 
her oldest clothes, and did not brush her hair. The 
next morning six of us girls carried the little angel to the 
chapel near. The lid of the white coffin was only puton 
after we reached the chapel. She wore her prettiest 
dress, a blue one, and gay artificial flowers were scat- 
tered all about her. My big brother sent up rockets all 
the way, and our plantation band played such pretty 
music, sometimes slow and sad, and sometimes merry! 
We left her at the chapel. My mother said to my aunt, 
“It is much better so, It is difficult to bring up chil- 
dren, and you have now one less to trouble you,’ ” 

But while I have been listening to Néné, I was deaf 
and blind to everything else, and here you are with your 
bonnet on, ready to go. So we take leave of our gracious 
hostess, who, with little approach to a university educa- 
tion, has somehow developed into a charming woman, I 
embrace dear, chatty little Néné, and off we go. I put 
my hand out as you step off briskly, and utter the magic 
words soonest learned in Brazil, “ Patience,” “ Wait a 
little,” or, as heedless childhood often heard, “ Make 


haste slowiy.” 


We get up 


Curityla, Parana, Brazil. 
















































































































































MESSON HELPS! 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1895 


1, Joly 7.—The Ten Commandments 
2. July 14.~The Golden Calf.................. 
3. July 21.—Nadab and Abibw...............000 












4, July 28.—Journeying to Canaan re Num. 10 : 29-36 
5. August 4.~The Report of the Spies........................2mm. 19 1 17-20, 23-88 
6. August 11,—The Brazen Serpent.. wood Num, 21:40 
7. August 18,—The New Home in Canaan..................0.:0-0-00+ Dent. 6 : 3-15 






& August 25.—Crossing the Jordan................... 
9. September 1.—The Fall of Jericho 
10, September 8.—Caleb’s Reward..................00+ 
11, September 15.~The Cities of Refuge....................... 
12. September 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant............. Jouh, 24 ; 14-25 
13, September 29. —Review, 


RY 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
~ 


Study 9.—The Rapid Conquest of 
Canaan 


Joshua 5: 18 to 12: 24. 


I, THe ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

Joshua receives instructions regarding the conquest of Jeri- 
cho; the city is quickly captured and “ devoted” (Deut. 7 : 
2, 25, 26); Rahab and her family are spared, according to 
the oath given by the spies; Jericho is cursed (Josh. 5: 13 
to6:27). Joshua advances to Ai, but is driven back; he 
discovers that it is owing to God's displeasure at the sin of 
Achan ; discovered by the sacred lot, Achan, and all that is 
his, is destroyed ; the Israelites then gain possession by strata- 
gem of Ai, and “devote” it (Josh. 7:1 to 8:29). Joshua 
erects an altar on Mt. Ebal, near Shechem, and carries out 
the instructions of Deuteronomy 27 : 2-8 (Josh. 8 : 30-85). 
By astratagem, the Gibeonites secure safety at the cost of per- 
petual servitude (9: 1-27). The conquest of southern Canaan: 
the battle at Beth-horon with the five allied kings, and sub- 
sequent successes (10 ; 1-43). The conquest of northern 
Canaan: the battle at Merom with the allied kings, and sub- 
sequent action (11: 1-15). A review of all that Joshua did 
(11 ; 16-23); a supplgmentary list of the kings smitten by 
Joshua (12 : 1-24). 

Il, Topics ror Stupy anp Discussion. 

1, The Material, The story of the rapid crushing of all 
open opposition to the invasion of the Israelites, Notice, 
however, how few details are mentioned for a campaign of 
seven years covering all Palestine (11: 16, 17),—only some 
six or seven specific events, Notice also two facts: (a.) The 
section, 8 : 30-35, seemingly represents the people as going 
north as far as Mt. Ebal, and performing the ceremonies, 
before the intervening territory or the surrounding territory 
had been subdued, (b.) Chapter 12 contains the names of 
sixteen kings not elsewhere mentioned among those con- 
quered by Joshua. Do not these facts find easiest explana- 
tion in the supposition that we have in the Book of Joshua 
only a bird’s-eye view of the conquest, the details described 
being selected from a fuller record, which served also as a 
source for the information in Judges 1? 

2. Joshua’s Campaigns. (1.) Their number, Consider the 
question raised above, and determine whether there was, 
probably, a conquest of central Canaan or not. (2.) The 
military skill displayed. (a.) In planning to enter Canaan, 
not from the south, where natural and artificial defenses were 
common, but from the east, so as to take these defenses in the 
flank. (b.) In seizing upon and occupying the towns which 
commanded the passage-way from north to south, thus di- 
viding the Canaanitish forces, (c.) In fighting among the 
hills rather than on the plain, where chariots could be used 
against him. Notice these points on a good map of Pal- 
estine. (d.) In taking his foes always by surprise (10 : 9 
and1l:7). (3.) The result, Not, probably, as sweeping as a 
casual reading of chapters 10 and 11, or of 21 : 43-45, would 

imply. For notice that Judges 1; 1-36 describes the necessity 
laid upon the tribes, before the death of Joshua (Judg. 2 : 8, 
the word “Joshua” in 1: 1 being possibly a mistake in 
transcription or in the adjustment of these historical books 
into a canonical and chronologically arranged collection ; 
comp. “ Bible Commentary” [“‘Speaker’s”] in loco), of win- 
ning their own allotments by individual effort. Notice also 
Judges 3 : 83, 5; Josh. 18: 1; 15 : 63; 17: 18, etc. The 
narrative is idealized somewhat, yet not in such a way as to 
convey a wrong impression. 

3. The Capture of Jericho. (4:) Jericho's importance. The 
“gateway of a province, emporium of a large trade, mistress 
of great fertility.” Not “the key and guardhouse,” however, 
of Judea, but rather the pantry,—a constant seuree of sup- 
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plies, (2.) Why 80 easily surprised qnd taken? <A people 
enervated by the terrific heat of the Jordan valley, and, per- 
haps, full of security because the river Jordan was high and 
swift and dangerous (Josh. 3: 15). (3.) The writer's purpose. 
The whole story of the capture of the city emphasizes the 
divine leadership. Joshua, however clever a general, was but 
aninstriment. God himself was the captain of the host. No 
well-known or ordinary method of capture was necessary. 
IIL. In.usrrative Lireratvre. 

Smith (“Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” pp. 
266-268) has some excellent remarks about Jericho. Read 
also Dean Stanley (“ History of the Jewish Church,” Vol. II,) 
on this conquest. With reference to the ideas with which 
the Israelites entered Canaan, consult a sermon by Phillips 
Brooks, fifth series, Sermon XVII, entitled “ New Expe- 
riences,” 
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Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 9, September 1, 1895 
The Fall of Jericho 


Goutpen Text: By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after 
they were compassed about seven days.—Heb. 11 :'30. 


Lesson Text 


(Josh. 6 : 8-20. Memory verses: 15, 16.) 
Study connection in Joshua 5: 10 to 6 : 27. 


COMMON VERSION. 

8 { And it came to pass, when 
Jésh’u-a had spoken unto the 
people, that the seven priests 
bearing the seven trumpets of 
rams’ horns passed on before the * 
Lorp, and blew with the trum- 
pets: and the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lorp followed them. 

9 ¢ And the armed men went 


REVISED VERSION. 

8 And it was so, that when 
Joshua had spoken unto the 
people, the seven priests bear- 
ing the seven trumpets of 
rams’ horns before the Lorp 
passed on, and blew with the 
trumpets: and the ark of the 
covenant of the Lorp followed 

9them, And the armed men 


before the priests that blew with 
the trumpets, and the rearward 
came afier the ark, the priests 
going on, and blowing with the 
trumpets, . 

10 And Jésh’u-a had ecom- 
manded the people, saying, Ye 
shall not shout, nor make any 
noise with your voice, neither 
shall any word proceed out of 
your mouth, until the day I bid 
you shout ; then shall ye shout. 

11 So the ark of the Lorp com- 
passed the city, going about it 
once; and they came into the 
camp, and lodged in the camp. 

12 { And Josh’u-a rose early in 
the morning, and the priests took 
up the ark of the Lorp 

13 And seven priests bearing 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns 
before the ark of the Lorp went 
on continually, and blew with 
the trumpets: and the armed 
men went before them; but the 
rearward came after the ark of 
the Lorp, the priests going on, 
and blowing with the trumpets. 

14 And the second day they 
compassed the city once, and 
returned into the camp. Sothey 
did six days. 

15 And it came to pass on the 
seventh day, that they rose early 
about the dawning of the day, 
and compassed the city after the 
same manner seven times: only 
on that day they compassed the 
city seven times. 

16 And it came to pass at the 
seventh time, when the priests 
blew with the trumpets, Jésh’u-a 
said unto the people, Shout; for 
the Lorp hath given you the city. 

17 ¢ And the city shall be ac- 
cursed, even it, and all that are 
therein, tothe LorpD: only Ra’hab 
the harlot shall live, she and all 
that are with her in the house, 
because she hid the messengers 
that we sent. 

18 And ye, in any wise keep 
yourselves from the accursed 
thing, lest ye make yourselves ac- 
cursed, when ye take of the 
accursed thing, and make the 
camp of Is’ra-el a curse, and 
trouble it. 

19 But all the silver, and gold, 
and vessels of brass and iron, are 
consecrated unto the Lorp : they 
shall come into the treasury of 
the Lorn. 

20 So the people shouted when 
the priests blew with the trumpets : 


went before the priests that 

blew the trumpets, and the 

rearward went after the ark, 

the priests blowing with the 
10 trumpets as they went. And 
Joshua commanded the peo- 
pile, saying, Ye shall not shout, 
nor let your voice be heard, 
neither shall any word pro- 
ceed out of your mouth, until 
the day I bid you shont ; then 
shall ye shout. So he caused 
the ark of the Lorp to compass 
the city, going about it once: 
and they came into the camp, 
and lodged in the camp. 

And Joshua rose early in the 
morning, and the priests took 
up the ark of the Lorp. And 
the seven priests bearing the 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns 
before the ark of the Lorp 
went on continually, and blew 
with the trumpets: and the 
armed men went beforethem ; 
and the rearward came after 
the ark of the LorpD, the priests 
blowing with the trumpets as 
they went. And the second 
day they compassed the city 
oneé, and returned inte the 
camp: so they did six days. 
And it came to pass on the 
seventh day, that they rose 
early at the dawning of the 
day, and compassed the city 
after the same manner seven 
times ; only on that day they 
compassed the city seven 
16 times. And it came to pass at 
the seventh time, when the 
. priests blew with the trumpets, 
Joshua said unto the people, 
Shout; for the Lorp hath 
given you the city. And the 
city shall be | devoted, even it 
and all that is therein, to the 
Lorp : only Rahab the harlot 
shall live, she and all that are 
with herin the house, because 
she hid the messengers that 
18 wesent. And ye, in any wise 

keep yourselves from the de- 
voted thing, lest when ye have 
devoted it, ye take of the de- 
voted thing; so should ye 
make the camp of Israel 
19 * accursed, and trouble it. But 
all the silver, and gold, and 
vessels of brass and iron, are 
holy unto the Lorp: they 
shall come into the treasury 
20 of the Lorp. ~ So the people 
shouted, and the priests blew 
with the trumpets: and it 


1 


— 


12 


15 


1 


1 See Lev. xxvii. 28, Deut. 2x. 17, * Heb, devoted. 
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came to pass, when the people 
heard the sound of the trum- 
pet, that the people shouted 
with a great shout, and the 
wall fell down ' flat, so that 
the people went up into the 
city, every man straight before 
him, and they took the city. 


and it came to pass, when the 
people heard the sound of the 
trumpet, and the people shouted 
with a great shout, that the wall 
fell down flat, so that the people 
went up into the city, evety man 
straight before him, and they 
took the city. 





1 Heb. in its place, 


The American Revisers would substitute “ blew the trumpet” gnd 
“blowing the mao + for blew with the ur ” and * win 
with the trumpet,” “ Jehovah” for '*the Lonp” wherever they oct, 
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Lesson Plan 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER ; The Very Present Helper. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Pasa, 46 : 1, 
pa ? 
Lesson Topic : Help through Persistent Faith. 
1. Persistent Paith, vs. 81g. 
OUTLINE : |» Unselfish Devotion, vs. 1719. 
3- Complete Victory, vs. 16, 20. 
Pa 
DatLy Home REapinas : 


oa “ pron } The fall of Jericho. 

W.—Josh. 6: 21*27. Judgment on Jericho. ~ 
T.—Josh. 5 : 10-15. Joshua encouraged. 
F.—Deut. 7: 1-6. Judgment on sinful nations. 
S.—2 Chron. 20 : 14-25. The battle is the Lord’s. 
S.—Heb. 11 : 2431. Power of living faith. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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Lesson Analysis 


I, PERSISTENT FAITH. 


1. Hearing the Word : 

Jt was 80, that when Joshua had spoken unto the people (8). 
Observe and hear all these words (Deut. 12 : 28). 

Belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the word (Rom. 10: 17). 
2. Forming the March : 
The seven priests ... passed on: ... and the ark (8). 
Seven priests shall bear seven trumpets . . . before the ark (Josh. 6 : 4). 
Let the armed men pass on before the ark (Josh. 6 : 7). 
3. Blowing the Trumpets : 
The priests blowing with the trumpets as they went (9). 
The priests shall blow with the trumpets (Josh, 6 : 4). 
The seven priests... went on continually, and blew (Josh. 6 : 13). 
4- Withholding the Voice : 
Ye shall not shout, nor let your voice be heard (10). 
Be still, and know that I am God (Psa. 46 : 10). 
A time to keep silence, and a time to speak (Eccl, 3 : 7). 
5. Continuing for Six Days : 

They compassed the city once: .. . so they did siz days (14), 
Going about the city once. Thus shalt thou do six days (Josh. 6 : 3). 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9). 

6. Emphasizing the Seventh Day : 
On the seventh day . . . they compassed the city seven times (15). 


The seventh day ye shall compass the city seven times (Josh. 6 : 4). 
Jericho .. . had been compassed about for seven days (Heb. 11 : 30), 


II, UNSELFISH DEVOTION. 


1. All for the Lord: 
The city shall be devoted, ...and all that is therein, to the 
Lord (17). 
Every devoted thing is most holy unto the‘Lord (Lev. 27 : 28). 
Thou shalt devote their gain unto the Lord (Micah 4 : 13). 
2. None for Themselves : 
In any wise keep yourselves from the devoted thing (18). 
Tose pel cleave nought of the devoted thing to thine hand (Deut. 
17 ° 


3:17). 
There is a devoted thing in the midst of thee (Josh. 7 : 13). 


3- Por the Lord’s Treasury : 
They shall come into the treasury of the Lord (19). 


Silver, ... gold,... brass... iron, they put into the treasury (Josh. 
6 : 24). 
He... beheld how the multitude cast money into the treasury 
(Mark 12 : 41). 
III, COMPLETE VICTORY. 


1. The Final Act : 

At the seventh time . . . the priests blew. . . . The people shouted 
(16, 20.) 
When ye hear the. . . trumpet, all the people shall shout (Josh. 6 : 5). 
Then shall ye shout (Josh. 6 : 10). 
2. The Complete Overthrow : 

The wall fell down flat, so that . . . they took the city (20). 


The wall of the city shall fall down flat (Josh. 6 : 5). 
By faith the walls of Jericho fell down (Heb. 11 : 30). 


-— 


Verse 8.—'' When Joshua had spoken untothe people.’ (1) Joshua 
as the spokesman of God ; (2) Joshua as the commander of men. 

Verse ¥.—** The armed men went before the priests."" (1) Men of 
different capacities; (2) Men of different positions; (3) Men of one 
army; (4) Men under one Lord. 

Verse 10.—** Ye shall not shout... until the day I bid you shout; 


then shall yeshout.’”’ (1) Theduty of silence ; (2) Theduty of outcry. 
Verse 14.—‘“'So they did six days.” (1) Duty done punctiliously ; 
y done successfull 


(2) Duty done persistently ; (3) Du “A 

Verse 16.—‘' Shout ; for Lora h given yoo the city.” (1) 
The divine assurance; (2) The doomed city ; (3) The resistiess means. 

Verse 17.—‘‘ The city shall be devoted... to the Lord.” (1) Cap- 
tured treasures; (2) Comsecrated uses; (3) Willing assent. 

Verse 19.—*‘‘ They shall come into the treasury of the Lord.” Treasn- 
ries of the Lord: (1) Their divine authority ; (2) Their appropriate 
uses; (3) Their prescribed enpptien, 

Verse 20 —*The wall fell Jown fiat.” (1) Opposing walls; (2) Be- 
sieging armies ; (3) In weapons. 
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Lesson Bible Reading, 


Conquests of Faith — 


By Moses (Heb. 11 : 29; Exod. 14 : 21, 22, 29). 
By Joshua (Heb. 11 : 30; Josh. 6 : 14, 20). 

By Gideon (Heb. 11 : 32; Judg. 7 : 19-23). 

By David (Heb. 11 : 32; 1 Sam. 17 :38-51). 
By Samuel (Heb. 11 : 32; 1 Sam. 16 : 6-13). 
By Samson (Heb. 11 : 32; Judg. 16 : 26-30). 
By Jephthah (Heb. 11 : 32; Judg. 11 :.32, 33). 
By Daniel (Dan. 6 : 10, 16-23). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Boox or Joshua —In the Hebrew Bibles the books 
of the Old Testament are divided into three classes, 
The first five books are the Law. Joshua is the first book of 
the second class, known as the Prophets. Whatever ground 
there may be for this classification, it is not based on the 
literary structure of the books, nor on their historical con- 
tents. In its contents Joshua is connected with the five pre- 
vious books much more closely than with the books that fol- 
low. It closes the history of the formative period of the 
institutions of Israel, instead of opening the history of the 
following period. Wnless this be kept in mind, the book will 
be misunderstood. In literary structure it is sometimes said 
to be acontinuation of Deuteronomy. ‘This is hardly cor- 
rect. Deuteronomy is brought to a definité close, and Joshua 
has a formal beginning, and in sequence of historical fact 
Joshua follows Numbers as much as it follows Deuteronomy. 
It is, however, clearly in the same series with the five books 
that precede. 

Tue Divisions oF THE Boox.—A very simple division is 
into two parts of twelve chapters each, the first treating of 
the conquest, and the second of the events that followed. This 
becomes technically more complete if stated as follows: First : 
introductory statements (1 : 1-9) ; second, history of the con- 
quest (1 : 10 to chap. 12 inclusive); third, account of the 
division of the land (chaps. 13-19) and of the settling of 
certain institutions (chup. 20 to 24 : 28); fourth, concluding 
statements (24: 29-33). The second of these divisions, the his- 
tory of the conquest, is divided into five parts; namely, 
the conquest of the Jordan valley, including Jericho (1 : 10 to 
chap. 6 inclusive) ; the conquest of Ai and the central moun- 
tain country, and the solemnities at Ebal and Gerizim (chaps. 
7,8); the battle of Gibco. and the conquest to the south 
(chaps. 9, 10); the battle of Merom and the conquest to the 
north (chap. 11); the list of the conquests east and west of 
Jordan (chap. 12). , 

Tue Succession or Events.—On crossing the Jordan, 
the tenth day of the month, Israel went into camp at Gilgal 
(chap. 4), in the Jordan valley, farther to the north than 
Jericho, and set up the double monument, twelve stones in 
Gilgal corresponding to twelve in the bed of the river. Ap- 
parently the inhabitants were so panic-stricken at the miracu- 
lous crossing (5:1), that they permitted Israel to seize the 
various mountain passes without resistance. At least, Jericho 
could not have been invested (6: 1) without seizing the neigh- 
boring passes into the mountains. Joshua took advantage of 
the enthusiasm awakened by the miracle to circumcise those 
of the people who were without that rite (5: 2-9). They kept 
the passover, beginning the fourteenth day of the month at 
even, presumably for seven days thereafter (5 : 10), the fif- 
teenth of Nisan being thus the first day of the passover. The 
sixteenth day of the month (5: 11, 12; comp. Lev. 23: 14 
and context) they began to subsist on the produce of the 
land. They now had control of the west half of the Jordan 
valley far to the north. From its luxnriant harvest they 
had “ parched corn” (that is, green ears roasted), and from 
its abundant stores of old grain they had meal for unleavened 
cakes. Probably the Jordan valley then, as later, had few 
cities, and was largely tilled by men who lived in the upland. 
Only Jericho remained resistant (6: 1). Meanwhile Joshua 
was visited by the captain of Jehovah's host (5 : 13-15). 

Tue Date.—Josephus says that the seven days of their 
compassing Jericho were the seven days of the passover. 
This is possible, though the probabilities would indicate a 
date some days later. 

es 


Critical Notes 


The chapter opens with directions given by Jehovah to 
Joshua, and by Joshua to the people, for the taking of Jeri- 
cho. The lesson is a part of the narrative of their carrying 
out these directions. It repeats most of the specifications 
previously given. It divides itself very simply into an 
account of what they did the first day (vs. 8-11), what they 
did the first six days (vs. 12-14), what they did the seventh 

_ day (vs. 15-20). 

The first section, verses 8-11, is full in its details. 

Verse 8.—Had spoken: The word means “said,” rather 

than “spoken.” — Bearing : This adjective is predicative, 
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“were bearing.”—Trumpets: The uses of this instrument 

were mainly those of our bugle. It is prevailingly an instru- 

ment of military and secular use, though often mentioned as 

used in worship ‘along with other instruments, It is the in- 

strament heard at Sinai (Exod. 19: 16,19; 20:18), and 

the one used in proclaiming the fiftieth year as the year of 

jubilee (Lev. 25 : 9).—Of rams’ horns: There is no improba- 

bility in the idea that these instruments may have been shaped 

like rams’ horns, or even made of rams’ horns, but there is no 

reason for giving that meaning to the word here used, Its 
proper meaning appears in the marginal translation of the 
Revised Version (Josh. 6 : 4), “jubile trumpets.” The word 

occurs five times in this chapter, and once in Exodus 19 : 13, 

in connection with trumpets or trumpet sounds, and twenty 

times in Leviticus and Numbers as the name of the fiftieth 
year. Our English word “ jubilee” is transferred from the 
Hebrew, after being first Latinized ; and, as the Latin itself 
has a stem of the same form, it is difficult to tell how far we 
have actually derived such words as “ jubilant,” “ jubilation,” 
from the Latin, and how far from the Hebrew. Under the 
Hebrew word lies the conception of exultant feeling, such as 
might be expressed by a loud, clear, ringing, prolonged 
sound. The fiftieth year was the year of jubilee in view of 
its awakening such feeling. The jubilee trumpet is so named, 
either as being the kind of trumpet used in proclaiming the 
jubilee year, or by reason of its capability of producing a cer- 
tain quality of sound.— Before Jehovah: The statement is that 
they bore the trumpets before Jehovah, not, as in the Old 
Version, that they passed on before him.—And blew: The 
verb is a frequentative, in contrast with the previous verb in 
the perfect. They passed on once for all, but they kept 
blowing with the trumpets.—The ark: This was the center 
of the procession, the ark, carried by priests, and preceded by 
the priestly trumpeters. A éloser translation of this verse 
will show a certain quaintness of form in it: “ And it came 
to pass according as Joshua said unto the people; and seven, 
the priests, were bearing seven, the jubile trumpets, before 
Jehovah; they passed on, and kept blowing with the trum- 
pets; meanwhile, the ark of the covenant of Jehovah was 
going after them.” 

Verses 9-11.—The ark and the trumpeters made their 
march around the city, preceded and followed by troops.— 
The armed men: The main body.—The rearward : In modern 
English, “ the rear guard ;” in Hebrew, “the gatherer.” It 
is the business of the rear guard to gather in stragglers, and 
to gather in the whole column safely.— Ye shall not shout: 
There was good discipline in this. These men were being 
trained to obey, and to control themselves. Further, it is 
always a good thing to know when to shout, and when to 
hold one’s tongue.— He éaused the ark of Jehovah to compass the 
city: Not “the ark compassed,” as in the Old Version. The 
ark is the significant thing in this procession, not the people, 
nor the priests, nor the trumpets, but the representative pres- 
ence of God.—Lodged in the camp: The camp was doubtless 
fortified. They were in an atmosphere of miracle, but that 
did not render precaution needless. 

The details for the six days given in verses 12-14 are a 
repetition of those for the first day, and need no additional 
treatment, The remaining verses of the lesson, treating of 
what happened the seventh day, give an account, first, of the 
encompassing of the city (vs. 15, 16a); second, of the order 
given by Joshua (vs, 166-19); third, of the capture (v. 20). 

Verses 15, 164.—They rose early: This early rising, so 
often spoken of in the Old Testament, is a feature of life in 
hot countries, where work or travel must needs be accom- 
plished before the heated part of the day. All the same, it 
justifies the suggestion that in any climate he who works for 
God does well to be up early in the morning. We need to 
start early to get the start of the Devil. In this particular 
case, the phrase is changed from its usual furm, and is “early 
at the dawning of the day.” They had an especially long 
day’s work before them.—Seven times: It follows that the 
city was not very extended in circumference.—At the seventh 
time, when the priests blew: Probably at the conclusion of the 
seventh time. They are halted to receive orders —Joshua 
said: This command, or part of it, at least, had been given 
earlier to Joshua (vs. 2-5). Now it is given to the army. 
Very often God’s orders come when we need them, and no 
sooner. A military command of this kind would be trans- 
mitted by the proper officers to each company. By making 
arrangements beforehand, it could be circulated in a few 
minutes, even if the troops formed a ring around the entire 
city. How extended their line actually was, the account 
does not say. ; 

Verses 165-19.—The order given by Joshua contained 
matters especially important to be impressed upon their 
minds at that last moment.—Jehovah hath given: It is God’s 
gift, and a gift altogether exceptional.— Shall be d-voted : This 
is better than the word “ accursed,” used in the Old Version, 
but really the -only way to convey the meaning is by trans- 
ferring and explaining the Hebrew word. That word is 
herem. It has a uniform technical meaning for which we 


have properly no word or phrase in English. That is herem 


which is devoted to God bevond redemption or exchange 
(for example, Ezek. 44:29; Num. 18:14; Lev. 27: 21 28, 






29). If destructible, that which is herem is to be utterly 
destroyed, thus putting it beyond the reach of every being but 
God. If not destructible, it is to be put to permanent religious 
use. The Canaanites and Amalekites were to be made 
herem, that is, utterly destroyed, as a religious act. A field 
which passes irredeemably into Jehovah’s possession, not to 


: go back to its owner at the jubilee, is “as it were the field of 


herem” (Lev. 27:21). The people and animals of Jericho 
are to be made herem by slaughtering them, and the houses 
and clothing by burning, but the metals (Josh. 6 : 19, 24; 

7: 1,11, 21) by putting them into the treasury of the house 
of Jehovah.—Rahab: Notonly Rahab herself is to be spared, 
but all her family; and they are not only to be spared, but 
honorably adopted into Israel, The Canaanites were all un- 
der herem, and Israel was forbidden even to offer them terms; 
but, so far as the record goes, every Canaanite that ever con- 
sented to serve Israel’s God was accepted, Shua’s daughter 
aud Tamar and Rahab and the Gibeonites are instances of 
this. This aspect of the case has been neglected, but it is 
worth study.— Whom we sent: Joshua is a good officer. He 
says “ we,” not “I,” nor “you.”—ZJn any wise: Joshua em- 
phasizes the injunction he is about to give. It is much, in 
the circumstances, to expect men to abstain from plundering, 
but not too much when God so reveals himself to them. So 
Joshua takes pains to make them understand what is re- 
quired. He could make it intelligible in Hebrew, but it is 
untranslatable. The Old English Version is here simple, 
but in part misleading. The Revised Version is confused, 
and the phrase “when ye have devoted it” is erroneous, 
Transferring the Hebrew word, the clauses come out as fol- 
lows, ‘Keep ye from the herem.” In this and in every case 
a man ought to keep his hands off from that which is re- 
ligiously devoted to God.— Lest ye cause herem : Here we have 
the verb of the same stem. If you interfere with what has 
been religiously devoted to destruction, you will bring the 
same ban upon yourselves and those whom you represent,— 
And take of the herem: Everything in Jericho here is herem, 
—devoted to God, to be either destroyed or placed in his 
treasury. You will be tempted to seize upon some things for 
yourselves, saving them from destruction, or keeping them 
from the treasury. Guard against the temptation.—And put 
the camp of Israel for herem: If you take that which God has 
devoted to destruction or to his treasury, you will bring 
your nation into the condition of a thing similarly devoted. 

Verse 20.—The people obey the command, and take the 
city.— The wall fell down flat: Whether every part of the wall 
fell is not stated. Enough fell to render the city defenseless, 
Apparently the part where Rahab’s house was did not fall.— 
Every man straight before him : So much of the wall fell as was 
in front of the attacking party. How near the army came to 
forming a ring around the entire city we are not told. 

The case of Jericho is presented to us in the Bible as ex- 
ceptional, and we shall be misled if we fail to recognize its 
character as exceptional. It is one of the group of excep- 
tional cases where the law of herem applies. Lovers df the 
Bible must face the difficulties presented by these cases, 
What can we make, for example, of this divinely approved 
slaughter of the women and children of Jericho? Here is 
not the place for answering this question. But it diminishes 
the difficulty if we remember that such cases are presented 
as exceptional, as matters of divine prerogative, as cases not 
to be adduced as precedents. But Jericho is exceptional 
even among the instances where herem existed, for here the 
destruction extends to cattle and property and buildings, and 
even to the future of the site. Further, it is exceptional in 
the using of means that have no intelligible tendency to 
accomplish the result. In drawing lessons from it, we do 
well to remember that only once in all history was a city 
taken by just marching around it and blowing bugles. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE custom of raising memorials of great events, and con- 
secrating them as sacred places, must be as old as the 
dawn of human civilization. Long before the time of Joshua 
these monuments were simply great stones, set on end, at 
times in a circle, as cromlechs; at times as menhirs or dol- 
mens,—the former, only simple stones placed erect; the lat- 
ter, stone tables,—a great stone being laid flat on others 
supporting its ends. There may be said to be no country 
where these are not found, as if this were the instinctive ex- 
pression of the religious sentiment in the childhood of ani- 
versal man. 

In accordance with this usage, twelve huge stones were 
lifted from the dry bed of the Jordan, while the Hebrews 
were crossing it, and carried to the first camping-ground, at 
which they were set up, doubtless with all solemnity, giving 
the name of Gilgal to the «pot. Henceforth this was the 
headquer ers of the tribes, till the hill country was con- 
quered ; but it marks the tendency of mankind to corrupt 
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everything connected with religion, when we find that Gilgal 
became to Israel, in after ages, the seat of confirmed idolatry. 

The name still clings, in the form of Jiljulieh, to a mound, 
apparently about three miles southeast of the site of the Jeri- 
cho of thatday. It is close to the rushing fountain known 
as the Sultan’s Spring, and under the shadow of the gray hills 
of Judea. Israel was now about four and a half miles from 
the Jordan, and five hundred feet above it, with a wide 
sloping plain before them, covered with tropical growths of 
palm and other trees, and broad stretches of garden and arable 
land, irrigated by the abundant water, and rich in every kind 
of growth. 

The task of making this paradise their own lay before the 
Hebrews, still in the first springtide of a fiery enthusiasm, 
like that of the ancient Gauls or Germans in their irresistible 
invasions of the provinces of Rome. But they were not, in 
Joshua's opinion, free as yet to undertake the conquest. 
Strange to say, the special rite imposed by God on their race 
since the days of Abraham, as a sign of their relations to 
him as the chosen people, had been neglected during the 
forty years of wilderness life,—their religion, as a whole, in- 
deed, appearing to have been for the time forgotten, since 
they had not even kept the passover, though it commemorated 
their deliverance from Egypt, and they carried idolatrous 
images with them as objects of worship (Num. 9: 5; Josh. 
5:10; Acts7: 43; Amos 5; 25, 26), 

Circumcision was now required to be carried out through the 
host, the very fact of such a formal dedication to Jehovah no 

doubt intensifying the general warlike excitement, They were 
further required to hold the passover, the proper day for it 
coming at that time, and the hot climate of the spot en- 
abling them to eat, at it, the parched ears of the new barley 
harvest. 

Thus, once more in open loyalty to God, everything was 
ready for action. Religious enthusiasm, vague or sectarian, 
is, beyond all things, mighty ih the confidence of divine favor 
with which it arms the warrior, whether he be a Ghazi, a 
Jew, the Puritan, or the legions of the Fatherland, and it was 
now at the flood at Gilgal. Jericho, guarded by high walls, 
perhaps of earth, as at Nineveh and Babylon, had shut its 
gates, relying on its ample stores and its defenses for safety 
from any attempts of a host wholly unprovided with even the 
simple material required in that day for a siege, The terror 
at what Israel had done across the Jordan, and the wonder at 
the miracle of its crossing, had paralyzed resistance in the 
open field, so that the passage of the river had not been 
opposed. But now the mode of attack seemed incompre- 
hensible. 

Day after day, for six days, they saw the long files of Jewish 
fighting men march round the city once a day, the priests 
bearing what was evidently the sacred ark behind, and ever 
and anon sending out wild flourishes on rams’ horns, which 
served for rude trumpets, What could it mean? But now, 
on the seventh day, instead of marching once round the city, 
the interminable phalanx, with their priests and the ark, and 
the blasts on the rams’ horns, kept marching seven times 
round,—a proof, by the way, that Jericho could not have 
been very large. It seemed ridiculous enough, and, I dare 
say, provoked no end of smart jokes from the young bloods 
within. But their jesting was soon turned to terror; for we 
are told that, when the seventh circuit was completed, the 
mighty host raised, all together, a terrible war shout, the 
rams’ horns having sounded loud and long as a signal for 
their doing so; and lo! the defenses, there and then, sank in 
ruin, and the city lay open and helpless! 

A scene of universal massacre followed, the city and all it 
contained having been solemnly “ devoted” or “ vowed” to 
God, as to be destroyed out of his sight, which it was rightly 
held to offend, for its wickedness, The silver, gold, copper, 
and iron, which could be purified, were, indeed, saved, and 
handed over to the priests for the tabernacle ; but no life, of 
old or young, was spared, except that of the woman and her 
family who had protected the Jewish spies. The very beasts 
were slaughtered, and the city burned, with all it contained, 
as hateful to God, and not worthy to defile the earth by being 
longer on it. This custom of “ banning” is of the highest 
antiquity, and often shows itself in Hebrew story. Such 
sternness, however dreadful, was an awful lesson of the hatred 
of God at the unspeakable vileness of Canaanite life and re- 
ligion ; and, however dreadful, may have proved, in the end, 
a saving of life, rather than the reverse, by the awe it in- 
spired, which, in many cases, must have led to peaceful sub- 
mission. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Walls that Fell by Faith 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


SRAEL had not been told that Jordan was to be dammed 
beck for its passage till the host was at its brink. Simi- 
larly, it appears not to have been told that Jericho was to 
fall by miracle till it was bidden to “shout; forthe Lord hath 
given you the city.” If so, the people marched round the 





city for six days, ignorant of what was to follow, or how long 
their apparently aimless promenade was to go on. The 
knowledge of the coming miracle preceded it only by 
a few minutes, There are, then, two sfages in the in- 
cident: the six days of enigmatical obedience, and the 
sudden flash of divine power which explained and vindi- 
cated it all, 

1, We are not told how long Israel had been besieging the 
city before the final week. Probably for some time (v. 1), 
and both they and the besieged would expect that its capture 
was to be attempted by blockade and consequent famine. 
Indeed, a horde of nomads, many of whom had never seen 
a walled city before, unprovided with engines for making 
breaches in the fortifications, had no chance of carrying such 
a strong place by assault. But, instead of patiently sitting 
still till starvation did its horrid work, the Israelites were 
set to make their strange demonstration round the doomed 
city. No doubt, the besieged looked on amused at first, and 
many a taunt would be shouted from the walls, No doubt, 
some of the encompassing host would be disposed to wonder 
at the task set them, but gibes and questionings were probably 
solemnized into awed expectation before the six days were 
out. There must have been something very impressive in 
the silent tramp, tramp, of the silent soldiers, in the blare of 
the trumpets, in the absolute inactivity of the rest of the day, 
in the punctual recurrence of the procession every morning. 
There they went swinging along, the armed men in front, the 
white-robed priests blowing shrill blasts, the ark in the center 
of the long line, the rear guard closing up behind. No arrow 
was shot, no word spoken; but, in grim silence, these strange 
besiegers wove an invisible network round the city, and then 
all was still till to-morrow, when the same mysterious spec- 
tacle was repeated, 

To both sides the religious character of the procession would 
be clear, The symbol of Jehovah’s presence—the ark—was 
the center point of the cortege. The trumpets rung out at 
once the proclamation of his presence and his summons to 
open the gates to him. The mystical number of seven, 
stamped on the whole by the number of the priests, and, as 
afterwards appears, by the number of the days and of the 
final day’s circuits, is the number of perfection, and, in He- 
brew symbolism, of deity. So that the meaning of the whole 
was Jehovah's call, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and 
the King of glory shall come in.” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews gives the trne view-point for 
the incident when it says that “by faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down.” ‘That faith was evidenced in Israel’s obedience 
during the six days, as well as at the supreme moment, 

That marching host, then, stands as an illustration of prac- 
tical faith, Israel trusted God, who spoke through Joshua, 
and, trusting, they obeyed, The old mutinous spirit which 
had so often rebelled against Moses and Jehovah, was for the 
time exorcised. The miracle of crossing Jordan, the renewal 
of the covenant, the fact of being at Jast in the promised land, 
and the substitution of actual conflict for weary waiting, 
joined possibly to Joshua’s power of command, combined to 
bring about this remarkable result. Unquestioning obedience 
to God’s voice resting on faith in him, is the lesson for us 
from that marching host, which, being silent, yet speaketh, 
Their obedience asked no questions, They had an apparently 
useless task set them. What was the good of trudging, in the 
hot harvest weather, day after day, round Jericho? That 
did not bring its fall visibly nearer, Surely it would have 
been enough to have kept close watch that none came out or 
in. But “theirs not to reason why.” Joshua spdke from 
God, and God had said it ; so out of their tents they went, to 
do a thing that seemed quite superfluous, We have not to 
put out the eyes of our reason to see with the vision of faith; 
but, if once we are sure that God has spoken, we are to do his 
will, whether we understand it or not. 

Israel had, apparently, no previous knowledge of the final 
act of the seventh day. And we have often to make many a 
weary march without knowing where it is to land us at last. 
We have to sail on a winding stream, which often seems to 
be closed ahead by the folds of the hills, and we do not see 
the thread of water in the gorge till we take the last turn 
before it, 

The seventh day will explain the other six. Israel per- 
sisted, day after day, in its march, though nothing came of it. 

We have to do the like. The sun may be hot, the sand may 
be heavy and burn beneath our feet, the walls may frown un- 
breached as when we began, ease in our tents may tempt; 
but we must up and out, and do again to-day what we did 
many a yesterday, and hearten ourselves for keeping on 
at monotonous and apparently unprofitable tasks, if we 
are sure that God has set them, by the confidence that, in 
ways as yet unknown, “in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not,” 

2. One of the days must have been a sabbath, and most 
probably the last of the seven was so, In their last struggle 
with Rome, the Jews were more than once at a disadvantage, 
because they would not fight on the sabbath; but here the 
very turmoil of war and the dreadfulness of bloodshed are 
sanctified, and by God deemed fit work for that day. The 
watchers from the walle and the marchers round them would 
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be equally stirred to expect some new development of what 
was getting ‘customary and uninteresting by the continuance 
of the march after the first cireuit, And, when the seventh 
was completed, some, at least, would eagerly watch what was 
to come next. Apparently, it was then that Joshua rang out 
the command, “Shout,” and the triamphant assurance, “ for 
the Lord hath given you thecity.” Onecan almost hear the 
roar which mingled with the blare of the trumpets, and 
startled the wild creatures in the thiekets down by Jordan, 
and struck the besieged with terror. Then came the crash of 
the toppling walls, the cloud of dust rising as they fell, the 
swift rush of the encircling host over the rubbish-heaps, 
“every man straight before him,” terrible radii converging 
from every point of the circumference on the devoted center, 
and the solemn execution of divine judgments on the whole 
population of the city. 

That execution, and the series of similar acts in the con- 
quest, has provoked needless criticism. Has God the right 
to “slay the wicked”? Has he the right to decide when 
hope of reformation is ended, and when it is better for the 
interests of his kingdom—that is, for the good of humanity— 
that evil-doers should be cut off, in order that more precious 
things may survive, and higher interests perish not? Has 
he the right to choose his instruments? It was an awful 
commission to entrust tomen. The sentence belonged to an 
earlier stage of revelation than ours, and affords no example 
for Christians; but it neither blackens the characters of the 
instruments, as if it was due to their ferocity, nor of the God 
who used Israel as his sword. 

It is in accordance with the method of revelation that each 
new stage shall be marked by an outcrop of miraculous power, 
and it was eminently fitting that the first fight should be thus 
accompanied. Israel needed heartening for thé campaign. 
The manifestation of the divine presence was a transient reve- 
lation of an eternal fact, and was meant to help faith to be- 
lieve in his fighting for them, when no visible tokens were 
granted. He who gave them Jericho by miracle was no less 
giving them other cities which they took by their own cour- 
age and effort. He is no less near us to cover our heads 
in the day of battle, and to make us more than con- 
querors. Miracle reveals in unusual forms the settled 
order of the universe. The mode of manifestation is ex- 
traordinary and fleeting, the fact manifested is normal and 
permanent. 

Paul seems to have this incident in his memory when he 
tells the Thessalonians that the Lord will descend “ with a 
shout, .. . and with the trump of God.” We may fairly take 


the fall of Jericho as a type of the final fall of the city of 


Confusion, which for ages has been the rival and antagonist 
of the city of God. Long marched round in vain, long defy- 
ing the assaults of God’s soldiers, it topples into ruin at last 
before the brightness of Christ’s coming, and the cry goes up, 
“ Babylon is fallen,” 

We have more to do than to march in silence round the 
walls. We have power, if we use it, to make many a breach 
in them, and to lead many of its citizens to transfer their 
allegiance to Israel’s God, and to become citizens of the city 
which hath the foundations, the mother-city of all the good 
and true. But the ultimate fall of the tyrant city is reserved 
to be effected by him who stood before Joshua as “a man 
with his sword drawn in his hand,” and is to-day and forever 
the Captain of the Lord’s host, and who will come forth once 
more “in righteousness” to “judge and make war.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, Engiand. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


**More Things are Wrought by Prayer than this World 
Dreams of." 
HE twelve spies were sent out from Kadesh-barnea to 
confirm distrust, the two from Shittim to confirm faith. 
The first weré to report how to avoid; the second, how to 
do it, 

The Lord’s promise to Abraham (Gen, 17 : 8) was, “I will 
give unto thee, and to thy seed, this land.” He had brought 
them to it. He must now give possession, No matter how 
great the cities, how strong the people, for God was to do 
the work. If Jericho had surrendered to modern or ancient 
siege operations, it would have been man’s work. The proj- 
ect and accomplishment must be evidently God’s, so the 
means employed must only represent man’s obedience and 
faith, while God must supply the needed earthquake for the 
walls, and the fear-quake for the hearts of the foes. This 
last he did by spreading the knowledge of his drying up 
the waters of the Red Sea, and what was done to the kings 
of the Amorites, till their hearts did melt, and all the people 
did faint because of them (Josh. 2 : 9). 

What does this panorama of physical and spiritual forces 
teach ? 

1. God has a Canaan for us. 

2. He invites the Egypt slaves and desert wanderers to «+ 
land of their own, flowing with milk and honey, 












3, They are to believe in its reality, and strive to enter in. 
4. No Jordan over its banks, nor city walls, are to 
‘dampen our ardor or blur the vision of faith. Wade in! 
Shout ! 
5. The obstacles too great for us are nothing to God, 
6. We are to shout before the walls fall down, we need all 
our activity to enter in after. Most men have failed to cross 
a dozen Jordans, and before a dozen Jerichos. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


ALL out the lesson story. As soon as they had crossed 
the Jordan the Israelites beseiged the city of Jericho. 
God gave them very peculiar directions as to how they were 
to go to work in their siege of the city. They were to use no 
weapons of war, but were only to march around the city once 
each day, the priests blowing the trampets that they held. 
On the seventh day they were to march around the city seven 
times, and when they heard the sound of the trumpets the 
people were to give a great shout, God promised that, if they 
would do this, the walls of the city should fall of their own 
accord, and the people would have nothing to do but to take 
possession of the city. The people believed the Lord, and 
it came out as he said it would; for the walls of the city 
fell flat, and the people marched in without striking a sin- 
gle blow. 

What is the golden text to-day? “By faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down,” etc, This means that in answer to the 
faith of the people the walls of Jericho were cast down by 
God’s power. God promised to overthrow the walls of the 
city if the Israelites did as he told them to. They showed 
their faith in God’s promise by going around and around the 
city in accordance with his directions; and finally God re- 
deemed his promises and honored their faith by levelling the 
walls to the ground, i , 

Call especial attention to the pure faith called for on the 
part of the people. Merely going around the city on foot 
would have no tendency whatever to overthrow the walls. 
The inhabitants of Jericho most probably laughed these 
promenaders to scorn, as, day after day, they saw them march 
harmlessly around. Unbelief would naturally have said, 
“There is no earthly use in this eternal marching. It can 
produce no results. If God had bidden us attack the city, 
and had promised us aid, we conld understand it. But this 
mere marching is simply ridiculous.” It is the part of faith 
todo many things which the unbelieving world calmly laughs 
at as idiotic. Nevertheless, though for six days Jericho 
laughed, on the seventh day Israel had its *turn to laugh, 
The proverb says, “ He laughs best who laughs last,” and so 
it proved in this case. For on the seventh day down came 
the walls, and up went the thousands of Israel, every man 
straight before him, and the city was taken. 

But faith has done many things in this world besides the 
bringing down of the walls of Jericho, Men sometimes Jaugh 
at faith as though it were a feeble thing, when, in fact, it is 
one of the great forces of the world. If we were to use 
scriptural language with regard to all the things that faith 
has accomplished, we might speak as follows: By faith 
Columbus crossed the ocean, not knowing whither he went. 
By faith. Cyrus Field planned and perfected the Atlantic 
cable, while all men laughed at him, and called him visionary. 
By faith our forefathers crossed the deep, seeking a country 
where they could freely worship their God, By faith Edison 
toiled on, seeking new discoveries in his science, not sure of 
the issue of his efforts. All these wrought with faith, and so 
worked wonders, .The fact is that without faith the world 
would come to a standstill. Make this clear to the scholars, 
so that, when they hear faith laughed at, they need not be 
cowed, or stand in fear. 

This same faith applied to spiritual things has done won- 
ders for the world. Faith in the word and promises of God has 
led to the establishment of missionary work all over the world. 
Faith leads men and women to go far from home and friends, to 
preach the truth to those in darkest Africa. Faith leadsthe city 
missionary to go to the plague spots in darkest New York or 
London, and to believethat he can bring light and purity there. 


And God rewards this faith, so that the modern miracles are > 


not so much those of the healing of the bodies of men as of 
their spirits. If ever this old and sinful world is to be made 
over so that it shall be full of righteousness, it will only be 
when men act more by faith, and less by sight, and dare and 
do great things for God and their fellow-men. Then you 
will see changes such as have never yet greeted the eyes of 
any of the sons of men. When men believe the promises of 
God, and, in spite of walls and enemies, go forward, with the 
simple word of truth in their hands, we shall see nations 
born in a day. Then men will realize that faith in God 
brings God’s power to bear, and all obstacles come to a dis- 
astrous end. 


New York Ciiy, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Y QUESTIONS recall from the last lesson the situa- 
tion,—the Jordan crossed, the people encamped on the 
west side of the river, the memorial stones set up. How had 
the people been fed for forty years? In Canaan they found 
food in abundance al] about them, given to them by God as 
truly as if it had rained down from heaven. So the manna 
was not needed, and was no longer given. Something else 
ceased. What had led them by day and by night in all their 
journeying through the wilderness? After they reached 
the land of promise, the guiding pillar was seen no more, 
God himself was to guide and keep without the visible 
sign, if only they would obey, and follow as his word should 
lead, 

Jericho.—This was a beautiful city a few miles from where 
they were encamped. After the dry deserts and hot sand, 
how grateful to their sight must have been the green earth 
and fruitful fields, flowers blooming, and forestsof trees! The 
very name Jericho means “ place of fragrance,” and the city 
was often called “the city of palms,” for a forest of palm-trees 
near it reached for miles, On one side, near the city, were 
mountains, and fountain springs sent streams that watered 
the earth, The Israelites saw this city, Walls solid and 
strong were built around it. The people in the city were 
heathen, and their enemies. If the Jews were to live in 
peace in Canaan, that strong city must be conquered, How? 
Joshua wondered how, He walked alone to look at the walls, 
and plan what could be done, No doubt he prayed, and 
thought of the words of Moses and the promise of God to be 
with him, Suddenly an angel holding u drawn sword stood 
beside him, He said he was captain of the Lord’s host. 
He appeared to tell Joshua how to capture the city. It was 
a strange plan, but God’s plans never fail. 

The March.—As the Lord told Joshua to do, so he told the 
people. They believed and obeyed their commander, and 
faith and obedience were rewarded, The people who were to 
take the city were to be arranged in four divisions or com- 
panies as they marched. In the first division were armed 
soldiers; in the second were seven priests continually blow- 
ing trumpets, not their usual silver trumpets, but.rams’ horns, 
which made a frightful noise; in the third division the ark 
of the covenant was borne by the priests; in the fourth di- 
vision a crowd of men who were called the rearward followed 
the others, Early in the morning Joshua was ready, the 
line of procession was arranged, the march began,—the sol- 
diers, the seven priests blowing continually through the 
crooked horns, the ark carried on the shoulders of the priests, 
the rearward following. Nota word was spoken, no sound 
heard but the tramping of many feet and the shrill sound of 
the rams’ horns, Joshua had told them they must not shout 
or make any sound with the voice until the day he would 
bid them shout, The first day’s march was ended, and in an 
orderly way all came to the camp and rested for the night. 
The next morning Joshua rose early, the priests took up the 
ark again, while soldiers, priests, and people formed their 
ranks, Can you tell how many divisions, and the order 
of their going? So they went six times about the city, once 
each day forsix days. What did the people of Jericho think? 
When they knew of the strange company walking around 
their walls, never offering to fight, only marching to the 
sound of horns, perhaps they laughed; but, if they did, 
the gates were kept closely bolted and barred, for fear of the 
Jews. 

The Seventh Day.—It was the sabbath, if they began the 
first day of the week, for they marched seven days. They 
were doing work for God, in God’s own appointed way. 
They rose early, with the very dawning of the day, and took 
up the march as before, only this day they marched round 
Jericho seven times. At the seventh time around, while the 
priests blew with the trumpets, Joshua called out to them 
all, “Shout; for the Lord has given you the city.” What a 
shout went up to heaven! And at that very time the city 
walls, without touch of any weapon, fell flat, and every man 
could walk straight before him into the conquered city, 

In the City —The Lord told Joshua that the city, the 
people, and all in it, should be utterly destroyed. It was a 
rich city, and the Jews saw there gold and silver in abun- 
dance, rich robes, embroidered garments and draperies, ves- 
sels of brass and of iron, The metals which could be melted 
and made useful for the service of the Lord were to be kept 
for him, but no man had a right to covet or to take any of 
the treasure he saw there. Did any one covet or take any- 
thing from the city which God had devoted or set apart for 
destruction? Try and find out, and tell it next week to your 
teacher, The city was burned, for God used the Jews, his 
own people, to punish his enemies, who were idolaters, and so 
wicked that he willed that they should all perish, 

One Household Saved.—When the walls tottered and fell, 
there was one house, built on the town wall, that stood firm 
and alone. A red cord from the window, hanging over the 
wall, was the sign of safety,—that the woman who-e home it 
was, and all of her family, should not perish, Faith saved 
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her and her household, for she heard of the God of Israel 
and believed, Read the second chapter of the Book of 
Joshua, and try, next Sunday, if you can tell her name and 
her story. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


AS THE time of our lesson the Israelites had just held in 
their new home a great feast called the passover. 

Recall the meaning of the passover, and teach: God saved 
them from the cruel Egyptians; they were offering prayers 
and songs of thanksgiving for this, but there were enemies 
and troubles here, and while they were feasting they had 
need to remind each other, not only of God’s past mercies, 
but of his promises. 

If there is time, recall the lesson for April 28, “ The Lord’s 
Supper,” and show on the map that this feast was held not 
far from this very place. This will connect Old and New 
Testament lessons, especially if the children are told thatthe 
coming of Christ was one of the promises for which the peo- 
ple were to watch and pray. 

The people had need, while they feasted, to remind each 
other of the dangers before them ; for they could not always 
stay quietly at home in their tents, because there were strange 
people living near, who prayed to idols, and who would re- 
fuse to stop it, even when the Israelites taught them of —— 

They had need to remind each other of the dangers which 
lay before them; for they must go out into the land, and, 
while making homes for themselves, try to stop this idol wor+ 
ship. They might have to fight battles with the strange 
people in doing this. 

But we are not to hear to-day of battles; for, when the 
Israelites had finished their feasting, they were getting ready 
for something far different, of which you shall hear. 

A command had come from their leader, whose name 
was ——, to get ready to march,—but not to battle. 

While they were getting ready to march, they could see, 
from the doors of their tents, groves of trees and fields of corn, 
Spend a little time in contrasting this with their encamp- 
ment in the desert. 

They did not here gather manna every day, for God fed 
them in another way. 

Teach; The bread of the land, although not manna, was 
still bread from heaven. 

There would be no need, on this march, of the pillar of 
fire or of cloud; but God, unseen, would take care of them. 

These straight marks on the blackboard stand for a long 
line of Israelites marching. (A straight, even row of perpen- 
dicular lines will answer.) 

We could call this a procession, except that there were no 
bands of music here. 

If you had been there, you would have seen in this proces- 
sion, first of all, soldiers leading the way. These blue marks 
will stand for the soldiers. But these soldiers were not to 
fight, they were only to march quietly, believing that God 
was with them. 

Next, you would have seen seven priests, blowing loud 
trumpets, These red marks may stand for the priests, Count 
to see that we have just enough, while I draw twisted lines 
to stand for the trumpets. 

Then followed such a long line of people that we have 
scarcely room enough to show them all, Some one may 
come and finish our drawing of the procession by making 
the marks (white) all the way across the blackboard. 

Now I have to remind you of a promise—whose promise ?— 
that the Israelites should have great cities for their own, 
and then to tell you of a great city which lay before them 
now. 

On the blackboard, the teacher encloses a large space with 
a broad chalk line. We will let the space inside the line 
stand for the city (Jericho). The procession is moving to- 
ward this city. 

This broad line is to show you how a great wall was built 
around Jericho,—a wall so high that a tall man could not 
climb over it, and so thick and broad that strong men could 
not break it down. 

I will not make the gates in the city wall, for, at the time 
of our lesson, the gates were closed and fastened, so that no- 
body could get in. 

God wanted the Israelites to have that city for their own. 
That great wall shut them out, but the long line of people 
marching did not try to break down the’wall. They 
marched silently, patiently, waiting for God to help them; 
for Joshua had commanded the people, saying, “ Ye shall not 
shout nor make any noise with your voice, neither shall any 
word proceed out of your mouth, until the day I bid you 
shout; then shall ye shout.” 

We think that Joshua knew of the wonder which was to 
heppen, for our Bible tells us that the Lord said to Joshua— 
Here read or quote Joshua 6 : 2-6, R-vined Version, explain- 
ing the word “compass.” Develop the thought: To try te 






















































































































































tear down the walls would have been easy. To obey and 
wait was——. The command came, at last, to shout, and 
this is what happened : Quote verse 20 of our lesson text. 

The Israelites, while marching, had,to learn a hard lesson. 
This was it: They could not of themselves (in their own 
strength) have taken the city. God gave it to them. 

They had many such hard lessons to learn. So have we, 
for of ourselves we can get nothing. God gives us all. 

Another application can be developed from the thought of 
the high wall of selfish feelings which too often shuts us 
away from God’s best gifts, and, after drawing a parallel be- 
tween this and the wall of Jericho, the children will like to 
march, and sing, “ Onward, Christian soldier.” 
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Question Hints 


Northampton, Mass. 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tae Host Preparep (Josh. 5: 1-15; 6: 1-5).—Where 
did the Hebrews encamp after crossing the Jordan? (Josh. 
4:19.) What two religious rites were here re-established ? 
(Josh, 5 : 7-10.) Why? Why did the manna from this 
time cease to fall? (Josh.5: 12.) What appearance came to 
Joshua? (Josh. 5 : 13-15.) Why? What do you know 
about Jericho? How does it typify the difficulties all Chris- 
tians have to meet? 

2. Tux Host Opepient (vs. 8-19),—What were the com- 
mands God had given Joshua to give to the host? With 
what different feelings were they probably received? What 
was the order of the procession? Why did the soldiers go 
first? Why were the people bidden to march in silence? 
Why was the ark taken with them? What was the proba- 
ble effect of these marches upon the people of Jericho? 
What gain was there in the sevenfold repetition of the 
marches? What hint as to the secret of Joshua’s success do 
you find in verse 12? Why were the people to refrain from 
taking any of the booty? Why were all the people given a 
share, with their shouting, in the capture of théegity? Why 
would Joshua’s exclamation in verse 16 make an appropriate 
motto for any Christian undertaking ? 

3. Tue Host TriumpHant (v. 20).—How do you account 
for the downfall of the walls? What if the people had not 
rushed forward, “every man straight before him”? What 
does this story of Jericho teach you about difficulties and the 
way to conquer them? 

For the Superintendent 


1, What great city were the Israelites obliged to win at 
the beginning of their conquest of the promised land? 
2. Who told them how to conquer it? 3. What did they 
do during the first six days of that week? 4. Why? 5. 
What marches did they make the seventh day? 6. What 
did they do at the close of the marches? 7. And what hap- 
pened then? 8. What was it really that conquered Jericho? 

Boston, Mass. 

—— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Who marched in an odd procession about Jericho? 2. 
In what order was this procession arranged? 3. In whatdid 
the movements of the seventh day differ from those of the six 
preceding days? 4. How was the fall of the city finally 
brought about? 5. What was ordered to be done with all 
the captured treasures ? 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


a HE Watt FELL pown FLAT, 80 THAT THE PEOPLE 

WENT UP InTO THE Crry.”—The position of Jericho 
is one not only of marvelous beauty and inexhaustible fer- 
tility, but also of great natural strength. Under any system 
of warfare, it is the key to the routes by which alone the coun- 
try of central Judea is accessible from the east. Situated in 
front of the passes which lead, the one to Jerusalem, and the 
other to Bethel, with an exhaustless supply of sweet water 
from its mighty springs, the city of palm-trees was, indeed, 
the pearl of the land. Neglect has destroyed the palms, but 
not the fertility of the oasis, ‘ Thirty years ago I could find 
but one aged palm-tree, and now that has gone. Jericho has 
twice changed itssite. The Jericho of Joshua and the Kings 
was close to an abundant fountain of warm sweet water known 
as ‘Ain es-Sultan, or the Prophet's Fountain. The Jericho of 
Herod and the Romans was nearly two miles farther south, im- 
mediately in front of the opening of the paxx. The Jericho of 
the Crusaders was in the plain, @ mile nud a hail to the souch- 
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east of the fountain, where a squalid mud village and an old 
Crusaders’ tower are the only settled habitations in the lower 
plain of Jordan. The site of the Canaanitish Jericho is 
marked by a great mound, about thirty feet high, rising im- 
mediately on the west of the fountain, forming what is called 
by the Arabs a “tell.” The size of the mound may give us 
some idea of the thickness of the ancient walls, if not of their 
height. One city seems to have been built on the ruins of 
another, and we know that all the citiesof the Amorites were 
built of sun-dried brick. A few years ago, Sir C. Warren cut 
a section to the center of the great mound, and found it en- 
tirely composed of earth, mixed with small stones and large 
quantities of pottery. Last year I carefully examined this 
mound in company with Mr. Bliss of Beyrout, the American 
archeologist. Mr. Bliss pared away a small portion of the 
face of the cutting from top to bottom. In the upper part 
we found many fragments of coarse Roman pottery ; lower 
down, pottery of the ordinary Phenician type; but the lowest 
part, to the height of several feet, was composed of horizontal 
layers of what had been sun-dried bricks, and, when first ex- 
posed, the courses of the bricks could be distinctly traced. 
We could tell that they had been bricks from the traces of 
the straws which had once given them consistency, exactly 
after the fashion of the Egyptians. A fragment of one of 
these is just before me, showing how the straws were kneaded 
into the clay. In this part of the mound, and this alone, we 
found many fragments of undoubtedly Amorite pottery, simi- 
lar to those discovered in the lower strata of Tel el-Hesy 
(Lachish) by Mr. Petrie and Mr. Bliss. We found two jar 
handles, of Amorite sculpture, and various fragments of the 
ancient black pottery, with crushed white sand mixed with 
the clay before burning. Thus we had before us a portion of 
those very walls, over the crumbling ruins of which the sol- 
diers of Joshua entered the citadel. The place was then 
accursed, and deserted for many years. In that period, the 
occasional rains would soften the bricks, till the once fortified 
town became a heap of earth, which Hiel, tempted by the 
proximity of the fertile spring, leveled, and on which he 
erected, probably of similar materials, the Jericho of Elijah 
and the prophets, marked by the broken potsherds of Israelite 
or Phenician make. 


The College, Durham, England. 


2 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“On THE SEVENTH Day... THEY COMPASSED THE City 
Seven Times.”™The seven days thus occupied of course in- 
cluded a sabbath, and a very old tradition fixes the over- 
throw of the walls, and the destruction of the city and its 
inhabitants, on the sabbath day. The Jewish teachers soon 
perceived to what taunts this exposed them. The God who 
had commanded them to observe the sabbath now commands 
them to break the law. The answer they make is twofold. 
First, the march round the city was in no sense secular; it 
was distinctly a religious procession. Second, the sacking of 
the city and destruction of the inhabitants was simply the 
execution of divine vengeance upon idolaters. To do ‘this at 
the command of God was not to profane the sabbath, but to 
perform a peculiarly important and pressing religious duty. 

“Burt aL. THE SILVER, AND GOLD, .. . SHALL COME INTO 
THE TREASURY OF THE LorRp.”—It is interesting to observe 
that, in the religious Orient, where fastidiousness in all mat- 
ters concerning ceremonial cleanliness has its abiding home, 
the one thing to which, it seems generally understood, no 
taint of impurity attaches, is money. From the hands of the 
lowest caste, contact with whom in any other way would mean 
pollution, the lordly Brahmin will accept of coin; nor is his 
sanctity or purity thereby one whit impaired. In the vil- 
lages of the Syrian highlands, the metdwilah, at once the most 
really filuhy and the most religiously fastidious of Orientals, 
will break the glass from which an infidel has drunk, so that 
no one may thenceforth be defiled by its use; but they will 
take without scruple, nay, eagerly, the metallic equivalent in 
value of the refreshment supplied. So, from the wreck of 
luxurious Jericho, only the metallic valuables might be res- 
cued, and handed over to the “ treasury of the Lord.” 

“Tue Watt Fett pown Fuiat.”—The impress of this 
great catastrophe is seen in local tradition to-day. The Arabs 
play fast and loose with chronology, and also with the ex- 
ploits of the great men of the past. But it is easy to trace 
many of their tales to their original sources. The ancient 
city of Jericho is spoken of as medinet en-nahds,—“ the city of 
brass,” and is said to have been surrounded by seven walls of 
brass. It was held by the infidels, and ‘Aly, son of Abu 
TAlib, came to besiege it. Mounting his horse Meiman, he 

rode round the city. He simply blew upon the walls with 
his breath, and immediately the defenses of the mighty 
stronghold crumbled before him. He then slaughtered the 
infidels, and razed their city to the foundations. Those who 
endeavored to escape were overtaken and slain by a host of 
hornets. Occupying an important site at the junction of the 
two roads which led from the valley into the heart of the 
Western uplands, Jericho never was what might be called a 
She ever fell an easy prey to the invader, 
* Enervated 


strong position, 
and no heroic history gathers round her name. 
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by the great heat which degrades all the inhabitants of the 
Ghér, and unable to endure on their bodies aught but Jinen, 
it was impossible they could be warriors, or anything but irri- 
gators, paddlers in water and softearth. We forget how near 
neighbors they had been to Sodom and Gomorrah. No 
great m&n was born in Jericho, no heroic deed was ever done 


in her. She has been called ‘the key’ and the ‘ guard- 
house’ of Judea; She was only the pantry. She never stood 
a siege, and her inhabitants were always running away” 
(Professor G. A. Smith). 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





HOW TO TAKE JERICHO. 


WHEN THE PEOPLE 


HAVE FAITH nie 


IN THEIR LEADERS, 
| THE WALLS WILL FALL. 








ONE ANOTHER, 


FANT r TESTED. 


CHARGED, 
“ This is the victory, ... even your faith,” 


REMEMBERED. 
VICTORIOUS. 
L oe he i r Fn MG, eats | 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Blow ye the trumpet, blow.” 

“ My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ We are marching on with shield and banner bright.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross.” 

“ Ho, my comrades, see the signal.’’ 

** Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.’ 

“ Stand up, stand up for Jesus.”’ 


KY 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


EVEN priests bearing the seven trumpets of rams’ horns before 
the Lord passed on, and blew with the trumpets: and the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord followed them (v.8). God wants his 
people to do his work in his name, and if there is any 
trumpet-blowing on their part in the line of his work, it is to 
be his trumpets that are blown, and to the honor of his 
name. A good soldier ought not to be ashamed of his colors, 
and, if he is a good soldier, he will not be. A Christian 
ought to be always ready to confess his need of God’s help, 
and to ask for it accordingly; and all that a Christian does 
ought to be done in the Lord’s name, and as in the Lord’s 
This is a Christian’s duty in the family, in business, 
in politics, and in all Christian activities in every sphere of 
service, 

Ye shall not shout, nor let your voice be heard, neither shall 
any word proceed out of your mouth, until the day I bid you 
shout; then shall ye shout (v.10). “There is a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak,” ahd all of us need God’s 
instruction in order to know when to keep silence and when 
to speak out. - This is a truth which needs to be borne in 
mind in the sphere of personal friendships, of ordinary social 
intercourse, and of religious endeavors generally. In all 
battlings with evil, in all rebukings of wrong-doing, in all 
entreaties of souls to enter the service of Christ, silence may 
be a duty until the fitting moment for outspeaking comes, 
and then, at God's signal, the voice should go out with its 
utmost intensity, as if every life depended—as it may depend 
—on the word in due season, 

And the second day they compassed the city once, and returned 
into the camp: so they did siz days(v.14). Itdidn’ttake much 
of a man on either side of the line to see that there was no 
sign of progress in that six days’ work. But that was God’s 
way of making progress then, and it is God’s way of making 
progress now. And men of now are as likely as were the men 
of then to doubt or to sneer because of God’s way of progress 
seeming to be soslow. In many a case,aday of duty-doing 


service. 


or of burden-bearing at the call of God marks no apparent 
gain to the servant of God; and so with the next day, and 
Our troubles, with ourselves, or in 
our families, or with our friends, or with our neighbors, seem 


the next, and the next. 
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just the same as they were when we started out for their over- 
coming in the path of God's appointing. But this delay may 
be all in God’s wise and loving plan for'us, He is not to be 
harried by friends or by foes, We must wait his time. for 
victory. Yet “the Lord is not slack concerning his promise, 
as some count slackness.” When the moment of his choos- 
ing has come, the overthrow of evil is compassed by a single 
shout of faith. And in that hope we must bide God’s time 
in all our campaigning. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


ANAAN has been entered, and the conquest now begins. 
Jordan had been crossed “ right against Jericho.” To 
capture that city was naturally the first undertaking. Its 
walls were formidable; its gates were closed ; Israel was not 
equipped for the assault of such a stronghold. But God had 
3 plan which he discloses to Joshua, who, in turn, discloses 
its requirements to the priests and the people. The outcome, 
which had been made known to him, he withholds from them. 
Obedience is rendered promptly and exactly, and the first 
day’s work is done. The second day, the third, and so on 
for six days, is the march around the city made; the priests 
before the ark going on and blowing continually, the armed 
men before them, the rear-guard following, but no voice utter- 
ing asound,—an impressive spectacle to the besieged, a whole- 
some discipline to the besiegers. 

The seventh day has come. “ At the dawning of the day” 
they rise, and again compass the city. But they do not with- 
draw as before. Again and again, even until seven times, 
they march about it. Then comes a blast of the trumpets, a 
command to shout, and the announcement, “ The Lord hath 
given you the city.” Down fall the walls; before every sol- 
dier is an open way into the city, Flushed with assurance, 
they rush upon their panic-stricken enemies, and victory, 
God-given and complete, is theirs. 
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Added Points 


When Joshua spoke, the people moved ; for he was God’s 
spokesman, and they believed in God. 

Exactness in obedience is essential to success. A single 
outcry before the appointed moment might have changed the 
record of the siege. 

Continuance in well-doing is continuance ‘toward success, 
Go on for one day, go on for six days, go on for seven, go on 
once a day or seven times a day; keep silent as you go, or 
blow with the trumpets continually,—but go just as God 
directs. 

Spare, or spare not, at God’s command, Sfrict obedience 
wins the day. 

Be not dismayed by frowning walls. 
they crumble into dust. 


At God’s command 
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Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.........-.....cseeseseseeee October 8-10 
New Brunswick, at Chatham........................s000.Oetober 15-17 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury................-.sccce ceeeeeree October 22-24 
Tennessee, at Chattanooga... ......,.......00. ...ese-eeees October 24, 25 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 11-13 
Southern California, at San Diego.................. November 12-14 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millville................ November 13-15 
Michigan, at Detroit. ............cesccssessssseeeseersees November 19-21 
CFD 


National Encampment of the 


Boys’ Brigade 


ISCIPLINE as discipline reaches its highest devel- 
opment in military service. To keep this ideal 
prominently before the members of the American Boys’ 
Brigades is the object of a national encampment to be 
made near Highland Park, Illinois, which is on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway, a short distance north 
of Chicago, from Thursday, August 22, to Thursday, 
Angust 29, inclusive. Satarday and Wednesday will be 
visitors’ days, when the grounds will be thrown open to 
the public from 9 A. M. to 9.30 P. M. ‘The camp will 
be known as Camp Wanamaker. 
The adjutaut-general writes that “an immense atiend- 
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ance is assured, and those companies who excel in 
religious and military drill will win deserved prizes.” 
The official circular is signed by. Commander-in-chief 
H. W. Bolton and Adjutant-general O. L, Rickard, ofthe 
United Boys’ Brigades of America, from headquarters in 
Association Building, Chicago, 

The circular recommends that each member bring a 
Bible and Gospel Songs 5 and 6; a suit of knock-about 
clothes and hat (besides uniform); a change of under- 
wear; a rubber coat or blanket (if possible); a pair of 
dark blankets; a knife, fork, spoon, tin plate, basin, and 
cup, soap, towels, clothea-brush, and comb. Companies 
should see that each are provided with shoe-blacking 
and brushes, and one bed-tick for every two members. 
The expense has been reduced to the lowest possible 
figure. 

The health of the boys will be especially looked after 
by a large corps of physicians, who will give their ser- 
vices without cost to the members, so that parents may 
rest assured that their children will be well cared for. 

There will be daily religious meetings, song services, 
and stereopticon lectures under the immediate super- 
vision of the Rev. Dr. Rusk, assisted by many workers 
among boys. Prominent speakers and musicians have 
promised to be present. 

The bathing facilities are fine at the beach, but only 
those members having written permission from parents 
will be allowed to bathe. Physicians will take direct 
charge of the boys, and see that, while they enjoy all 
consistent privileges, they do not overstep the bounds of 
prudence. 

Arrangements will be made whereby a limited number 
of visitors, friends of the boys, can be accommodated at 
the camp at the nominal cost of four dollars each a week, 
where two or more occupy the same tent. Special ar- 
rangements will be made where one occupies a tent. 
Persons will not be allowed to visit Camp Wanamaker 
on other than visitors’ days without a camp pass, pro- 
cured through the recommendation of some member. 

There will be from seventy-five to a hundred civil and 
commissioned officers present, together with many pas- 
tors, to promote the physical, moral, and religious inter- 
ests of the brigades. 


MIS Y 


Rally-Day Services and Notices 


HE uses of Rally Day are widely recognized, not 
only by many local Sunday-schools, but by the 
denominations generally, and the superintendent is now 
preparing for it. First he must devise invitations, as 
suggested in “‘ Rally-Day Acrostics,” last week ; then he 
must think of his program or order of service, and the 
substance of the meeting. 

A responsive Scripture service for Rally Day, pre- 
pared last year for the First Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Nichols, New York, may be of use to other 
schools, It “followed a prepared review of the les- 
sons for the quarter.” Copies for distribution were 
made by the mimeograph. The responses in full are 
given herewith, as well as the connecting remarks made 
by the pastor, the Rev. W. J. Gregory. The exercise 
was entitled 


OSKI/? 


SCRIPTURE RALLIES. 


Pastor.—A rally is an occasion when people gather for the 
purpose of acting together. They can then restore the power 
of united action which has been partly lost through separation, 
Seeing that we are workers together, we get encouragement 
too. A rallying day ought to be a time for planning for new 
work,—new objects of our co-operation. In the Seriptures we 
find accounts of many rallies, Let us look at a few of them. 
The first we will call “‘ Joshua’s Last Rally.” The account of 
it is given in the last chapter of the book that bears his name. 

1. JosuHva’s Last RALLY. 

Superintendent.—And Joshua gathered all the tribes of Is- 
rael to Shechem, and called for the elders of Israel . . . and for 
their officers; and they presented themselves before God. 

School.—And Joshua said unto all the people, Thus saith 
Jehovah the God of Israel, ...I brought your fathers out of 
Egypt, . .. and I gave you a land whereon thou hast not 
labored, 

Supt.—Now therefore fear Jehovah and serve him in sin- 
eerity and in truth, : 

School,—And the people . , . said, God forbid that we should 
forsake Jehovah to serve other gods; for Jehovah our God, he 
it is that brought us... up out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage, 

Supt.—And Joshua said unto the people, Ye are witnesses 






against yourselves that ye have chosen you Jehovah, to serve 
him, ‘ 

School.—And they said,’ We are witnesses. 

Supt.—So Joshua made a covenant with the people, ... and 
wrote these words in the book of the law of God. .. . So Joshua 
sent the people away, every man unto his inheritance. 

Pastor.—Some hundreds of years later, we read of another 
rally, that we might cal] “Samuel’s Last Rally.” Let us read 
about it. 

2. SamvEL’s Last RALLY. 

Supt.—Then Samuel said to the people, Come and let us go 
to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. 

School.—And all the people went to Gilgal ; and there they 
made Saul king before Jehovah in Gilgal; ... and there Saul 
and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly. 

Supt.—And Samuel said unto all Israel, Behold I have 
hearkened unto your voice, and have made a king over you, 
And now I am old and gray-headed; and, behold, I have 
walked before you from my youth unto this day. Here I am; 
witness against me before Jehovah and before his anointed: 
whom have I defrauded ? whom have I oppressed ? or of whose 

hand have I taken a bribe ? 

School,—And they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor op- 
pressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any man’s hand, 

Supt.—And Samuel said . . . Behold Jehovah hath set a king 
over you. If ye will fear Jehovah and serve him, ... both ye 
and your king, well: but if ye rebe! against the commandment 
of Jehovah, then shall the hand of Jehovah be against you. 

Pastor.—It would have been well if the people had remem- 
bered their promise to Joshua and their charge from Samuel, 
They did not remember, but forsook Jehovah, and his hand 
was upon them for evil, and not for good, Then he sent them 
into captivity to Babylon, until seventy years were accom- 
plished. After God brought them back again to their own 

@ land, they were gathered to another rally, which we might call 
** Nehemiah’s Rally,” because he was governor at that time. 


3. NEHEMIAH’s RALLY. 

Supt.—And all the people gathered themselves together as 
one man, and they spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the 
book of the law of Moses, which Jehovah had commanded to 
Israel, 

School.—And Ezra... brought the law before the congrega- 
tion, both men and women and all that could hear with under- 
standing. 

Supt.—And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the 
people; and when he opened it all the people stood up, and 
Ezra blessed Jehovah, the great God, 

School.—And all the people answered, Amen, Amen, with 
the lifting up of their hands: and they bowed their heads and 
worshipped Jehovah. 

Supt.—And they read in the book, in the law of God, dis- 
tinctly, and they gave the sense, so that they understood the 
reading. 

School.—And all the people went their way to eat and to 
drink, and to make great mirth because they had understood 
the words that were declared unto them. 

Supt.—Then the Levites said, Stand up and bless Jehovah 
your God from everlasting to everlasting ; and blessed be thy 
glorious name, which is exalted above all blessing and praise, 

School.—And because of this we make a sure covenant and 
write it; and our princes and our priests seal unto it. 

Pastor.—So we see that the object of these rallies in Serip- 
ture times was to bind people closely to God, and to make them 
more faithful to the duties that they owed to him. This ought 
to be our aim on this his day, in this his house. Let all who 
desire to make this such a rallying day stand up. 


A brief prayer of confession and dedication followed, 

Home-made Rally-day exercises frequently include 
original songs. For example, the Rev. Dwight Williams 
of Cazenovia, New York, composed a song of four stanzas, 
last year, for the rally of the Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school in Canandaigua, New York. The first and 
third stanzas are as follows, the tune being “ Bethany: ” 


Songs for our King to-day, 
Songs for his praise, 
Here in our temple home 
Thankful we raise ; 
Children of promise, we 
In union come to thee,— 
Dear Lord, to thee. 


Full hearts of love we bring 
This festal day, 
Be thou our leader still, 
Dear Lord, we pray ; 
Let this our motto be : 
All hearts and hands for thee, 
Dear Lord, for thee. 


Other special features of the service were the reading of 
original letters from several prominent Sunday-school 
workers,—as Bishop Vincent and others,—and greetings 
by the superintendents of the Protestant Episcopal and 
Baptist Sunday-schools of Canandaigua. “The interest 
of the occasion was intensified by an elderly man rising, 
at the closing of the reports, and giving some reminis- 
cences of the school when he was i's superintendent 


more than thirty years ago.” Ninety-three per cent of 


the school’s enrolment was in attendance, besides many 



























































































































































































































others, The card of invitation sent out was quite 
striking in appearance, the words “ Rally Day,” in large 
letters, running twice across diagonally. 

In the exercises at the Wesley Chapel Sunday-schgol 
of Washington, D. C., last year, the unusual features 
were announced not only on the printed programs, but 
on the cards of invitation. The primary and interme- 
diate departments entered the audience-room in a body 
early in the service, and classes were publicly transferred 
from the primary to the intermediate with special exer- 
cises. There was also a public “ greeting to former 
officers, teachers, and scholars of the school.” Another 
feature was the “ calling of the roll of the entire school,” 
and still another the school’s “ greeting to our pastor.” 
All these exercises were interspersed with solos, choruses, 
and recitations, three parts being taken by the primary 
department. 

The most popular Sunday for the fall rally seems to be 
the last one in September. Being the day for the quar- 
terly review, it is thought to be better to combine review 
and rallying exercises in a general public service than to 
omit or slight a regular lesson study. The Trinity Re- 
formed Bible School of Dayton, Ohio, was one of many 
that chose review Sunday last year. A prominent part 
of the program was the “ Picture Guess Review,” the 
first and last six lessons being separated by singing. By 
this method, the superintendent, Mr. V. P. Van Horne, 
drew a word picture of a lesson,—outlining the charac- 
ters, scenes, and acts, without naming them,—and the 
school “ guessed” who the characters were, and told the 
title and topic of the lesson. In the service of this school 
the primary department was present with the other de- 
partments during the opening and closing exercises, 
going to its own room for the review study. At the 
bottom of the printed programs was this notice: “‘ As 
there will be no class exercises, visitors may drop in at 
any time, and take any vacant seats. May our room be 
filled.” And in the leaflet of invitation for general dis- 
tribution it was also emphasized: “ This is a day for 
parents and families. Encourage the children and mem- 
bers of our school by attending this session. Let there 
be an outpouring rally indeed. We also want to make 
an offering to our building. The entire collection will 
be for this purpose.” 

One of the advantages of the home-made card or letter 
of invitation is the opportunity it gives for local allu- 
sions and notices. In one instance it is the announce- 
ment, among other things: ‘‘ We are glad to say that our 
pastor, whose absence has been prolonged on account of 
illness, has been restored to health, and expects to re- 
sume his labors next Sabbath. We feel assured you 
will want to meet him and hear him on this occasion.” 
In another: “ We expect our remodeled church will be 
ready on that day, and it is-most fitting that we should 
make it the occasion of a grand rally of young and old.” 
In another: ‘Come to our church, and, if you have no 
regular sitting, occupy with me the Sunday-school pews 
which the church trustees have kindly assigned us, and 

which are numbered 116, 119, and 120.” In one case, 
on the back of the card, there was “information about 
our school,”—the number enrolled, the average attend- 
ance, the contributions, the “ devotion of birthday offer- 
ings to establishing a library fund,” and the names of 
the teachers in all departments. And one of the super- 
intendents sets before the invited this attraction: “I 
hope to have a picture of our new building to show 

















Five Books in Belles-Lettres.* 


TINHE title chosen by Edmund Gosse for his latest 

volume of verse, In Russet and Silver, playfully im- 
plies the poet’s conviction that he is getting on in years, 
It is nearly a decade, indeed, since this cultured Eng- 
lishman has put forth a collection; but he is still too 
young a man too show anything but a riper maturity in 
his work, and one finds him here in that midway of life 





#In Russet and Silver. By Edmund Gosse. 8vo, pp. 159. Chicago: 
Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 

Arthur O'Shaughnessy. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 16mo, 
pp. 120. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 

Bog-Myrtle and Peat. 
D, Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. By Professor F. E. Schelling. 8vo, 
pp. 327. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

The Book-Bills of Narcissus. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
173. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Suns. $1. 


8vo, pp. 


By 8. R-CTfockett. 8vo, pp. 389. New York: 





when reminiscence is mellow, and the idea of age is co- 
quetted with rather than believed in. In cultured art 
and a pleasing command of the effects which result from 
delicacy of touch, good taste, and an-occasional flight of 
true imagination, Mr. Gosse ranks high among the 
latter-day minor bards of England; polish and urbanity, 
rather than ecstasy, mark his muse as a whole, but in 
such a thing as the dedicatory poem to Stevenson, where 
he is sincerely moved, he writes some very fine and feeling 
verse. Only the genuine poet, too, could have written 
such a lyric as “ Playthings.” Of the collection as a 
whole it may be said that it hava deeper note and more 
range than characterize much of Mr. Gosse’s earlier work. 
The volume includes a number of memorial poems and 
several sonnets from foreign singers, while the longest and 
most ambitious piece of verse, “‘ The Masque of Painters,” 
which was performed by the Royal Institute a decade 
ago, is a happy imitation of. one of the older forms of 
English poetry. As to external form, the book is 
striking and most artistic. 

One of the minor men in the pre-Raphaelite group of 
poets was Arthur O’Shaughnessy, whose Life and Work: 
With Selections from his Poems, is the sympathetic labor 
of the dead singer’s American friend, Mrs. Moulton. 
Like Marston, who was his close comrade, O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s note was plaintive. Hesangin the minor key; 
but he had art and the poet’s vision, and the loveliness 
of much that he did is indisputable. The writing of the 
one poem which he calls an “‘ Ode,” ‘and which begins, 


“We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams,” 


would suffice to make his memory live, for a very perfect 
song it is. Other pieces, such as “The Fountain of 
Tears,” have an elegiac, haunting beauty not to be for- 
gotten. It is fitting that so slight yet exquisite a gift 
should receive an embodiment so esthetic. The volume 
is dainty and delightful, and has a fine portrait by Jac- 
caci, after a photograph. 

We have had reprints and anthologies not a few of 
those Elizabethan songs and lyrics which, in their way, 
have not been since surpassed. But by far the most ex- 
haustive, scholarly, and reliable, is that now made by Pro- 
fessor Felix E. Schelling, A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, 
the volume being one in the excellent Atheneum Press 
series. The editor’s essays on this naive and distinctive 
lyric form, and on the lyrical measures in their varia- 
tions, are fresh and valuable; and the great amount of 
material he prints, his careful notes and full and satis- 
factory indices, fit out the student with an apparatus by 
the use of which he can completely familiarize himself 
with a rich lyric period, and at the same time make the 
acquaintance of many songs not to be found in any other 
modern edition. Professor Schelling traces the Eliza- 
bethan lyric to its source in the Italy of the Renaissance 
in an interesting way. 

In 8. R. Crockett’s Bog-Myrtle and Peat the popular 
fictionist is seen in thirty or more short sketches and 
narratives of Galloway, written by the author during the 
past six years, the whole enriched by an epilogue and 
prologue in verse by Andrew Lang. In these days of 
the decadents it is refreshing to get in hand such tales as 
these, rich in homely human nature, sweet with sym- 
pathy and hope, deep with a sense of life’s tragedy, and 
as idealistic in tendency as they are admirable in artistry. 
Mr. Crockett is not only a weaver of stories in which the 
human interest predominates, but a prose poet in his 
delineation of the moods and aspects of nature. Read, 
in proof of this, the final sketch, “In Praise of Gallo- 
way,”—a series of delicate word-pictures descriptive of 
the dawn of u day in the country, and showing the writer 
in a comparatively new vein. But the whole volume is 
one to be thankful for, and the poems which serve as 
head-pieces to the narratives are an additional source of 
pleasure. 

Richard Le Gallienne is now well known on this side 
the water as a rising young English poet and essayist, and 
The Book-Bills of Narcissus will be read with pleasure 
by many. who relished his earlier writings. Quaint, 
whimsical, graceful essays make up the volume, which 
is confessedly the record of a poet’s loves and literary 
leanings in his salad days, with bits of verse tucked in 
now and then, and an atmosphere of good-nature and 
gentle raillery over it all, The desultory character of 
the chapters just suits the subject and the writer’s 
method. While the book is one almost impossible to 
describe, it can be recommended without hesitation to 
any one who would appreciate the literary flavor, and 
who enjoys a poet’s outlook on both life and literature, 
set down with much of amiability and with the air of 

making a confidant of the reader. 
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The Last of the Oy wre A Study of the Life, Teaching, and 
Character of John the Baptist. By Rev. J. Feather. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 157. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 2s.) 


Another handbook for Bible classes has appeared, in 
the series published by the Messrs, Clark. The subject is 
an unusual one, and yet one that deserves a place in the 
series. As the author remarks (Preface, p. 7), “ John 
the Baptist, who closes the Old Dispensation and in- 
augurates the New, has seemed to suffer a strange 
neglect.” The historical method of dealing with Scrip- 
ture calls for a more distinct recognition of the mission 
of the Baptist. Biblical theology cannot ignore him 
and his place in God’s progressive revelation of himself. 
Mr. Feather has done his work with care and candor. 
The scanty materials have been properly discussed, and 
the view taken of the position of the Baptist is correct. 
The significance of “the baptism of John” is judi- 
ciously treated, and the perplexity of the imprisoned 
prophet, which led him to send messengers to Jesus, is 
handled in a true historical Spirit. A note of Luke 
1:5 to 2: 52 refers to the critical questions regarding 
the Synoptic Gospels, and another discusses the import 
of the phrase “Son of God,” as used by the Baptist. 
The little volume is of high value, and well adapted for 
use by “ Bible classes and private students.” 

So 
The Building of Character. By J. R. Miller, D.D. (16mo, 
pp. vi, 273. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.) 

There are few experiences of life with which this book 
does not deal, and which are not in. it shown to have to 
do with the building of character. The most ordinary 
surroundings, the smallest endowments, the sternest dis- 
cipline, are made to appear as forces capable of use in 
the promotion of true, holy living. The author's aim is 
to suggest helpful thoughts to those who long after a 
noble life, and to arouse such desire where it is lacking. 
The chapter on “ Living Victoriously” will encourage 
many a one whose life is hard, and who is tempted to be 
overcome by its stress and strain. The few words on 
“ victoriousness” as one “secret of beautiful living” are 
in the same line, showing how, when the habit of over- 
coming is formed in childhood, it will enter into the 
character, as life goes on, with most telling power. The 
book is full of strong, cheerful, practical helpfulness. 


—.. .. 
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Manners, Customs, and Observances: Their Qrigin and Signifi- 
cation. By Leopold Wagner. (Small 8vo, pp. xiv, 318. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) 


This reference book groups under various headings, in 
a loose classification, a great variety of facts, statements, 
and assertions, which are given without citing authori- 
ties. The treatment is unscientific; and the.author is 
unfamiliar with modern investigation, often quoting a 
received explanation where a better one is in existence, 
or the received one wrong. The book belongs to the 
same class as Brewer’s Handbooks, neither better nor 
worse, and having the same range of subjects. 


Ha 


Literary Notes and News 


In connection with the publication of 
The Student’s Standard Dictionary, 
Funk & Wagnalls announce a new 
series of school-books, consisting of a speller, five graded 
readers, and a book of synonyms. There is always room 
in the educational world for improved school-books, and 
whatever is put out by these careful publishers will 
receive attention from those interested in the constantly 
advancing standard of educational methods. 


New Series 
of School-Books 


sa 
One of the brightest of contemporary 
Death . , 
ot Mrs. Paun ="0ry-writers for children, Mrs, 


George A. Paull, of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, died recently in London. For some years she 
wrote under the name of Minnie E. Kenney. She was 
an indefatigable worker, of intense nervous energy, pro- 
ducing books and fugitive stories and articles with amaz- 
ing rapidity,—although these were naturally of unequal 
merit, She reached, at times, a superior degree of 
literary art. She attained high-water mark in her 
Prince Dimple books for very young children, which 
were at once humorous, instructive, and entertaining. 


oO 


It is an interesting fact that in these 
days, when many theological writers 
have been willing to discard portions of the sacred 
Scriptures as unreliable sources of history, scholars 
from the layman’s rank have arisen to defend the 


Defense of the Acts 
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August 17, 1895 
reliability of these documents, While 
Wellhausen, Stade, and others of this 
school, are attempting to dissolve the ear- 
liest records of Israel’s history into myth 
and legend, the veteran Ranke, shortly 
before his death, in his Universal History, 
evinced the greatest confidence in these 
records as trustworthy sources. He who 
all his life had been accustomed to weigh 
in the critical balance the value and worth 
of historical documents, saw no reason 
to cast aside the earliest Old Testament 
writings, Only a year or so ago, the 
veteran Professor Curtius, of Berlin, pub- 
lished in the reports of the Berlin Academy 
his investigation of the address of Paul on 
Mars Hill, and vindicated its entire his- 
torical reliability. This is all the more 
significant since some parts of the Book of 
the Acts are under critical fire at present. 
Still more significant is the discussion of 
the Lukean authorship of this book, on 
philological grounds, recently, by the pro- 
fessor of classical philology in the Uni- 
versity of Halle, Dr. Frederic Blass. His 
work is written in Latin, and is entitled 
Acta Apostolorum, sine Lucae ad Theophilum 
liber alter (8vo. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. 12 marks). It contains a 
close philological examination of the text, 
together with a critical apparatus, a com- 
mentary, and a full index. Its contents 
deal largely with the critical problems as 
affecting the authorship and integrity of 
the book, and from a new point of view 
and with new arguments defends the tra- 
ditional view of the church in reference 
to the origin and character of the work. 
For theologians, philologians, and his- 
‘torians, both the text and the commentary 
are of special value. Blass’s investigations 
are a layman’s object lesson to hypercriti- 
cal theologians, 
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Sunday School Times is given each week. The4 


regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies, Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
apace of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent wpon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





It induces sleep. Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. 8. T. Lineaweaver, Lebanon, Pa., 
says: “It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
motes Squies," 
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for $1.00. 


i031 Walnut Street, 
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2000 Years at a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, - 
begun in July in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, the publishers of the The Sunday 
School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 





Jewish National History 


It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3 % 
feet, printed on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted 
The chart has been prepared by the Rev. 
E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful collaboration with 
prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 
bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 
generally, the chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers 
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PEIRCE SCHOOLK.... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 
or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH!A____..eeem. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE; A. M., Ph. D. 
Pounder and Principal, 


eee 
A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a ‘system- 
atic business training. : 


31 ST YEAR<«—~<<<« 
under the same Princi 
A complete all-around equipment for 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held dail throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application. 
«a Sessions '95—’ Aas ang a 














5. Night ptember 16, 
ool literature ‘including addresses A Ex- 
Reed Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 


y, free. 


Graduates are Successfully 
>pp—> Assisted to Positions. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hupsow RIVER INSTITUTE, at Claverack, 

N.Y. "A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys 
and girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Hudson River Valley. A record of forty-one years 
of uninterrupted successful educational work. Con- 
eoratery of music, art, and elocution. 424 year 
begins Sept. *. gy catalogs addres 
. Fiack, A.M., President. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


The fall term of the 6ist year be yins September 12, 
1885. Best of home influences. cellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine library. a observatory, 
and cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
For PAF ind Possesses finest private pro in city. 
ng and day. —. year. Academic, college pre- 
paratory, TY musical depts. For illustrated cat. and 
refs., add Dr. & Mrs, James R. DANFORTH. 


Media Academy for Boys pon, Pounayivents 


qalasasten. Gareth preparation fpr leading colleges. 

courses, ion for ng 

Excellent table and At home comforts. Location un- 
surpassed, Send for circular, Cuas.W. Stuart, |} Prin. 








For You Ladies, 
Norton, Mans 
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ncipal, with monthly lectures on Ethics through- 
out ‘the year by the Dean. 








Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Avenue, N. Y. City 
SUNDAY SCHOOL noo 
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INDEN MALL SEMINARY, 
¥) LatTitz, LANCASTER County, 
or girls and young women. Founded 174. Fall 
term opens September 18, For information apply to 
, CHARLES B. SHULTS, | D.D., Prinetpal. 


THE PEEKSKILL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Peekskill, Y. 4d year. Send for illustrated 
catalog. Bor Lovis H. ORLEMAN, Principal. — 


‘Woodstock College 


Woodstock, Ont. Canada. 9 young men, A: 
ey 1 train 


cademic 
yy all university 
graduates, : 36th year. “a "send for endar. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 


New Jersey. 

- pzeneueg vee hee ogee. Bs foran 

music, military 7 drill, "evmnas'0na. H. nk: TRASK, Prin, 
LAIR PRESBYTERIA L ACADEM 


Diairstown, N | religious 1 
for older boys and Ht 4,pon for chislos schoo 


| Teachers Wanted 4merican” 





BRIDGETON, 
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Syracuse University 
Four Colleges---- 
Liberal Arts, Pine Arts, 
Medicine, and Law 
Both sexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. 
Sixty-five professors and instructors. 
Nine hundred students, 

Tuition in the University is so low, and its inciden- 
tal bills so few, that the aggregate charges to students 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. Send 
for catalogs. 

JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse, New York 


Eastburn Academy Aotyoune men #n4 bors. 


Thorough tion for business or an 





ed. The students are from representative 
‘| The tpenere are experienced, thorough, and courte- 
ous, ulpped gymnasium and laboratory. Perfect 
— tion; superior advantages as to location, light, 
eat, Recently students from this academy have 
pot without conditions, Yale, Princeton, fay- 


ette, University of Pa., and Haverford. Superior de. 
partment for small boys. Write for catalog. pone 
pals at academy from 9 to1o ‘es after 

George Kastburn, Ph.D.; 8. B. Carr; jiam D. 
Rorer, An, Principals. 


peers SEMIBARY for for 





Young Ladies, West Ches- 
l year Sept. 16, 1895, 
ood buildin net. Gzmnesion. xtonsive grounds 
beautiful an @ health y location. Full acade 


mic an 
gollegtiate course, including languages, music, a 
painting,etc. Terms, § 


ing. 80 per year. For 
ress the principal, R. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wiha. m 
sexes, ne 
Wesleyan Academy 50th sexes. Nine 
in classics, art,and music. Enlarged endowment in- 
sures su rior ‘advantages at moderate expense. 
gee. pens September 11, 1895. For catalog, ad- 
vy. We . R. Newnatt. Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Both sexes. Regular and elective courses. Degrees 
conferred, Fits for college. Music, art, modern lan- 
ea 8, — 5—-eperielties Steam heat, electric li cht, home 

rite for F catalog. Pes 3. Gray, , Pres. 


PEDDIE “INSTITUTE 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 
15 teachers, Fits for ogitegs, wey business. 
Courses in German, French, music, art. Both sexes. 
28th year opens Sept. 11, Address 
Rev. Josxru E, Perry, Ph.D., Principel. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Ppltinore, 
and Weshia ton. Bothsexes. Séthyear. Healt 
Beauti 8 teachers, 12 courses, Cost mod 
For beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS MANLOR, D.D., President, 








The Felts Mission Institute Herkimer, 
Thorough preparation for missionary and othe: 

tian work, 4 Bible, Greek, Hebrew, coi enealice pat. 
gions, stone music, art, ete, Both sexes. All de- 
nominations. lus. catalog free. Write for particulars. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 
Morristown, New Jersey, reo Near- 
ness to New York affords specia al Padvent ~~ . Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith lliesley, and itimore 
College. Music and art. ‘Resident native French and 
German ers. Boarding pupils, $7 $700. 





New , Hampshire Conference S Seminary 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. §200a year. College 
preparatory Gepartment. Courses in science, art, 
music, elocution, French, German, Greek, 
literature, Commercial’ department. Good board 
Healthy location. Christian home. Send for catalog | ton, 
to the president, — Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N 
EST WALNUT ‘STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 20th year. Is provided for 
ing a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, and 


iv 
fre Preparatory Departments; also in usic, Artand Elo- 
cation. Mrs, HENRIETTA KUTz,2065 Walnut St. ,Phila. 
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$200 IN GOLD GIVEN 


We will $200 to any one who will sell 
within Si Eno months 200 copies of ** Talks 
to one about ok gw One pe. the most 


— 000 
cp a day. sre sds, Agee lf 1 * Freight he 


and credit given. "Complete can’ 
outfit, and full eis erdeen. 


$100 BICYCLE GIVEN 


to any one who will sell 75 copies in two months. 
Agents who do not secure any of the prizes are 
given very liberal pes he hg Best book 
published for the holidays. We offer also 
most li rates on er ks and Bibles, 
Write at once. 


R. H. WOODWARD COMPANY 


Ba.itimore, Mo. 














“GEN VINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
we oe Helps, Maps, 
IUWustrations. 


The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
mth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. ne from §1.50 to 
$20.00, Catalog. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.¥. 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win  geiden 
pecan A Ca MS Ptstonte pall them. 
iLVAE “wrr'r. 106 S. 4th St., Phile. 


NEW MUSIC 


GOSPEL CHOIR No. 2 By Sankey, Mo 
GRANAHAN, and StxeBeins. Now being used by 
Moopy in Northfield Gemgense Conventions. Sample 

ver, 25 
«dink Paine. For Sabbath-schools. By 
OGDEN. $30 per 100; sample copy, 25 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 8th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 

















Bright songs and sayings for primary de- 

t of Sunday-schools will be found in 
DEW DROPS, 2 cents by mail. 

1st Arad J). J. HOOD 0 W. sbfadiaon St 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


For use in churches, choirs, and for special occasions. 
Complete lists furnished free, on eee beg 
Jounw Caurcnu Co., Cincinnati, New ork, Chi 


“Golden G Grain, No. 1, "asa , euccenntal Sab- 
bath-school song book leads all others. It is not 
made up of old S cones Sree from other gy Bs 80 
com pacers r copy, 20 

PBEIRLY, Au Author and nd Publisher, Chicago, Th, 
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Binders 


oosFOL eee 
The Scholar’s Magazine 


Thousands of subscribers have 
found a binder a great conveni- 
ence for the preservation of The 
Sunday School Times, and it may 
be that other thousands will be 
glad to learn that we are now pre- 
pared to furnish a similar binder 
for The Scholar's Magazine. 

The binder is a handsome one 
—full cloth, stiff sides, stamped is 
gold, and is sold at the low price 
of 30 cents, postpaid. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ph hh lithic thts liilltalllliallislisllhrslltlrnatlirnillinnttlinntlin 

















"Educational 


rte not Stammer 


Epwitn 8, np ene oe 01 one of Philadel phia’s 
alists, has probab sd made more remark- 
able cures than gny living ee 
Can refer te Bis week SR" Phila., 
Pa.; Horatio LED. D., Univer: 
si of Pa Geo, A. Lyon, U.8.'N.: A.C. 
Macomb, Esq. 5 h Regiment Cavalry,U. 8. A.: 
n D. Wattles & Co. pon’ ishers of 
The june School Times, Phila. 
Send_ for 


also Joh 
epee, hiet 16 ; ee 
PHIA. InsTITUs #pWwIN 8. JOHNSTON, 


hila., Pa. 


fi l and fo , 1033 Spring Garden &t., : 
Park, 


GOX COLLEGE, Sct 


removed to Celi 
Faculty s of fchirty with extensive equipments. 
Pupils attend Exposition, An ideal winter schoo! 
for Northern pupils. C. C. COX, President. 
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MISS MJ. BALDWIN’S ooL, 
Auguste F Senta, STAUNTON, VA. 
Valley of Vieginia | bi ~= ——_ * ae 
and tments. Board, ete, with foil English 

ie Write for Catalogue. 
’ mms ITUTE and Traine 
=" Stammerers : eee 
DD for ca Myeric VaLLty INerrTUre, 


b pes, Conn, h sexes, 28th year 





(Seminary at Mt. Carroll, I Ti. “ Oreada” "free. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 17, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 





Terms of Sobecrignep- 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


One Cop 


To Ministers, Missionaries and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as man copies As may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates 

For any number of co es Gnase than one) mailed 
to individual addresses. 

For five or ee’ & reopen tn a yy? a one address, 

age thus sent ‘s addressed to 


yA gor 1 
my par no names can be written or 


Drinted on on the separate 
The pa papers & for'a club’ may t be ordered sent 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and y ina 
, whenso 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Distasteful 


to every woman—wash-day and house- 
cleaning time with their grim attend- 
ants; ‘aching back,’’ “low spirits,” 
“tired to death,” ‘‘worn out,” “out of 
sorts.” Why don’t you gt 
rid of these things? se 
Pearline. There are directions 
on each package that will 
show you the latest, safest, quickest, 
and best ways of washing 
The wonderful success of Pearline 
(used and talked of by millions of women) 
—that alone ought to move a to try it. 
And then a trial means continued use. 


‘Millions s Peariline 














eae to one address, at fifty cents eac 


The papers for aclub should all goto one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion ome teachers of @ 
school ¢ t their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, be 
papers will be sent accord ngly. nto plies to 
age clubs at fifty cents pe Copy, tp e exten 

packages may be ‘abvided ~ ee smaller ~~ A, 
of five ody gy es each, if desired, 


pies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copi oa ~_ ~e = a club of 


eithepcharacter. The free co kage clu! 
the pa — be sent eaparately, but wi included in 
A tions. ns may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscri mone to expire pF the same time 
with the club as originally o e rate to be 
the Oe aah an reof fhe ent onee vaee. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
Tr, may subscribe at — a for such a length of 


mone e@ papers m 
Wiaaen: Subs ll to whom the 


paper a maleds se erect. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

ear, can ha’ ress changed at any time 
wit thout a, dees of package clubs do not 
have this transferred 


rivilege, but can have a copy. 
& package to &@ separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the Capron. 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
ner th -five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
Spee age club subscriber intends to change his or her 
‘or a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 








Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to preserve their 
papers and have them in convenient form for reference. The papers can be placed in the 
Binder week by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as whenuthe old style of 
binder is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

° * THE STYLES - 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. An excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and ro cents additional for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, ro cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder may 

be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pa A as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Pa oe asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been wang All addresses should include 
both county and stat 

Ifaclub Zahecription is renewed ge e other per- 
gon than the one who sent the pre subscription, 
such person will oblige the e publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will noi be cout t to any subscriber pevena 
the time paid ifr, unless by s yoanes 
papers for a club will invariably be nitinued 
at Bos pwalion of theschacription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to oon of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers an missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


alae the above rates for two or more copie 
paper must be ordered at one time, and the 
ither singly to the individual addresses, or in 
Hye to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yoy 
or —-y gy subscr tions at the above rates, 
paper (0 _ > direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOuN | D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














Do youlikea cup of Geed Tea? 

If so, send this“ Ad” and 15 cents 

in stamps, and we will a= 7 

re lb. sample lea earvet. 
Any kind i you ag be 


Teas, coffees, cing poweer, 
and spices. Send for terms, 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R. L. 
P. 0. Box 285. B Bag VGey S., Now York 


DON'T BOI 
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Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
Checolate--doesn’t need it. 
Made in « jiffy, with 


water or milk. Sold everywhere. 


" SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..US.A. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 











oh ae in 
Oriental. Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. In this 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. It is very 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both,and more. Among the subjects 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 
of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. The 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


“*Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume." — Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Two Sons 
[By Robert Buchanan. ]} 


HAVE two sons, wife,— 
Two, and yet the same; 
One his wild way runs, wife, 
Bringing us to shame. 
The one is bearded, sunburnt, grim, and fights 
across the sea ; 
The mene is a little child who sits upon your 
nee, 


One is fierce and bold, wife, 
As the wayward dee 
Him no arms could hold, wife, 
Him no breast could keep. 
He has tried our hearts for many a year, not 
broken them; for he 
Is sy the sinless little one that sits upon your 
nee. 





One may fall in fight, wife,— 
Is he not our son ? 
Pray with all your might, wife, 
For the way ward one 
Pray for the dark, rough soldier who fights 
across the sea, 


Because you love the little shade who smiles 
upon your knee. 


One across the foam, wife, 
As I speak may fall; 
But this one at home, wife, 
Cannot die at all. 
They both are only one, and how thankful 
should we 


We cannot lose the (pring son who sits upon 
your knee! 
CHB 
The Use of Poesy 


[From “ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,” 
by James Russell Lowell, } 

HAT Poesy, save as she can soar 
nearer to the blissful throne of the 
Supreme Beauty, is of no more use than 
all other beautiful things are, we are fain 
to grant. That she does not add to the 
outward wealth of the body, and that she 
is only 80 much more excellent than any 
bodily gift, as spirit is more excellent than 
matter, we must also yield. But, inas- 
much as all beautiful things are direct 
messages and revelations of hunself, given 
us by our Father, and as Poesy is the 
searcher out and interpreter of all these, 
tracing by her inborn sympathy the in- 
visible nerves which bind them harmoni- 
ously together, she is to be revered and 
cherished. The poet hasa fresher memory 
of Eden, and of the path leading back 
thereto, than other men, so that we might 
almost deem him to have been conceived, 
at least, if not born and nursed, beneath 
the ambrosial shadow of those dimly re- 
membered bowers, and to have had his 
iniant-ears filled with the divine converse 
| of angels, who then talked face to face with 
his sires, as with beloved younger breth- 
ren, and of whose golden words only the 
music remained to him, vibrating foreverin 
hisgoulyand making him yearn to have all 
sounds of earth harmonize therewith. In 
the poet’s lofty heart Truth hangs her 





aery, and there Love flowers, scattering 
thence her winged seeds over all the earth 
with every wind of heaven. In all ages 
the poet's fiery words have goaded men to 
remember and regain their ancient free- 
dom, and, when they had regained it, have 
tempered it with a love of beauty, so as 
that it should accord with the freedom of 
Nature, and be as unmovably eternal as 
that. The dreams of poets are morning- 
dreams, coming to them in the early dawn 
,| and day-breaking of great truths, and are 
surely fulfilled at last... 

We love to go back to the writings of 
our old poets; for we find in them the 
tender germs of many a thought which 
now stands like a huge oak in the inward 
world, an ornament and a shelter. We 
cannot help reading with awful interest 
what has been written or rudely scrawled 
upon the walls of this our earthly prison- 
house, by former dwellers therein. From 
that which centuries have established, too, 
we may draw true principles of judgment 
for the poetry of our own day. A right 
knowledge and apprehension of the past 
teaches humbleness and self-sustainment 
tothe present. Showing us what has been, 
it also reveals what can be done. Progress 
is Janus-faced, looking to the bygone as 
well as to the coming; and radicalism 
should not so much bury itself with lop- 
ping off the dead or seeming dead limbs, 
as with clearing away that poisonous rot- 
_ tenness around the roots from which the 
tree has drawn the principle of death into 
| its sap. A love of the beautiful and har 
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monious, which must be the guide and 
forerunner to every onward movement of 
hamanity, is created and ch more 
surely by pointing out what dwells 
in anything, even the most deformed (for 
there is something in that, also, else it 
could not de), than by 
railing atall the foulnesses in nature, Not 
till we have patiently studied beauty can 
we safely venture to look at defects; for 
not till then can we do it in that spirit of 
earnest love which gives more than it takes 
away, Exultingly as we hail all signs of 
pr , we venerate the pastalso. The 
tendrils of the heart, like those of ivy, 
cling but the more closely to what they 
have clung to long, and even when that 
which they entwine crumbles beneath 
them, they still run greenly over the ruin, 
and py ee defects which they can- 
not hide. The past, as well as the present, 
molds the future, and the features of some 
remote progenitor will revive again freshly 


in the latest offapring of the womb of time, | 


Our earth hangs wellnigh silent now, amid 
the chorus of her sister orbs, and not til! 
past and poeent move harmoniously to- 
gether will music once more vibrate on 
this long silent chord in the symphony of 
the universe. ‘ 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 
last as long as the skirt.” 


A set of the 'S.H. & M."" miniature 
the latest Parisian costumes, 


wes showing 


for . in stamps, 
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s A heavy silk fob, with a war- 
$ ranted gold-plated buckle. 
We will mail it to you on re- 
@ ceipt of ten cents, in order to 
‘ e known to you, through 
% a book that goes with the fob, 
@ The Harris Wire Buckle 
S Suspenders, Harris Gar- 


ter and other ihe 4 
16 


WIRE BUCKLE 
SUSPENDER (0., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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Corticelli 
Lace Embroidery. 

i The materials for this 
work are Corticelli Lace 
EmbroiderySilk,size No. 
, 500 and Honiton braid; 
P these are applied to fine 
bleached linen in simple 
but pretty designs, which 
give the work popularity. 
**Florence Home Needlework’’ 
for 1895, which is now ready, 
explains the subject fully, The 
other subjects are Mosaic Embroidery 
(new designs), Crochet and Correct 
Colors for Flowers, embroidered with 
Corticelli Wash Silk. 


Send 6 cents, mention! , and tt] {1 
you the book; 86 pages, 6¢ illustrations. ” 









NONOTUCK SILK OO., FLORENCE, MASS. | 





L\AJALL PAPER 
“nti FREE. 
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things needn’t be neglected. 














Chicago, St. Louis, 





SCHOOL TIMES . 
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are usually a sign that a woman has more than enough to do ; that all 
her time and erenete are utilized in doing heav 

ST WASHING POWDER. 4 
great cleaner, her heavy work would be so lightened that the little 


GOLD DUS 


ves a woman time to rest, time to go, ’ 
on Every housewife should have a supply of this great help, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York, 
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Boston, Philadelphia. 
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with animals, will be cont popes to 
any on receipt of 2-cent 
stamps. The animals are on cardboard 
—two and three inches high, naturally 
colored, and will standalone. They 
can be arranged in line or groups, 
making an interestin + ¥ lesson 
ad sy aa _— ‘ ort offer is 
made solely for the of ac- 
quainting mothers with the merits of 


WILLIMANTIC 
Star *% Thread. 


Bend for a set foreach of the children, Address 
WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO., 
Willimantic, Conn. 
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The “ LINENE" are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, pelng reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 

They ft well, look weil, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five yp of cuffs for twenty-five cents, 

A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
cents. ‘ame style and size. ddress, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange P!., Boston. 


DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet, “ Wide- 

awalae Facts about Sleep,” illustrating and describ- 

ing them, together with an |) eens pocket map of 
your state, sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Fostzr Bros. Mre, Co,, 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 


6th Pron! TEILLS, York. 


Lar ner eeae dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@tc.,inthe UnitedStates. Send forsampiesand 
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A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 
<cir . MINNEN’S Borated Talcum 
















Be sure to get Mennen’s." 
Endorsed by highest medical 
authorities. skin tonic. 
Relieves chafed skin, prickly 
heat, sunburn, etc. Delightful 
}} after shaving. Makes theskin 
| Smooth and healthy, and beau- 
Se 
an t drug- 
aa) gists,or by mat, 250 Send for 
sample (name 
this paper.) 


GERHARD MENWEN Co., 
ewark, N. J. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all:styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps.. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 





Ask your Stationer for them 


The Leading 
Writing Papers 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer, 
Samuel Ward Company, 


49 and 61 Franklin Street, ton, Mass, 





AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
IF YOU WANT Perfected Annuity Bonds 


meet the want perfectly. Investigate, Address, stat- 
ing age, B. G, CanPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 





A guaranteed income for life, 








° THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 

In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
uring facial humors is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Currourna S0aP is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin puri- 
fier and beautifier in the world. For pim- 
ples, blackheads, red and ojly skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, it is wonderful. 
Bold out the . . British ¥, New- 
Bee ee Oke ee een ee 


ps, 




















The Twin Comet 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Covers four times the 
area of any other sprink- 
ler on the market, and #0 
simple that it cannot get 
out of order, It has three 
swiftly revolving arms, 
and a slowly revolving 
nozzle. 


$5.00 


Express paid 


Or will deliver C.0.D. with the privilege of 10 

days'trial, If youshould not be perfectly satis- 

fled the express co, will refund the money. 

Sen 4 for descriptions of other lawn sprinklers, 
Live agents wanted every where, 


¥. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Bright wood,Mass. 




















Church Purnishings 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO,, 











CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
PURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 





PULPIT FURNITURE, 
A. B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
eh te 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


OMMUNION, OUTFI 
Otftniel at Cnartes Hone SESE 
Sanitary Com. Outht Co. Box 438, Rochester, N. Y. 


KVIPUAL COMMUNION CUPS. 
dress Rev. J, G. Tuomas, Lima, Onion ” 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new, Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 










































































































































































Published Ev Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year. at the Bible 


House, New York k City. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor. 











x This Great $ 


5 Book FREE! x 





To introduce into New Homes THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest and Best Illustrated Family Paper in Ex- 
istence, Full of Pictures—issued 52 times a year—and the Only Paper in the World edited by Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, D. D., we will, on receipt of only One Dollar, send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for Six Months, 26 Issues, and, 
All Charges PREPAID, a Copy of Dr. Talmage’s Latest and Greatest Work entitled “‘FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” 
Bound in Rich Cloth with Gilt, 544 Large Pages, Large Type and Profusely Illustrated, a Book which practically brings 
Palestine to the very doors of thousands who will never otherwise be permitted 'to get a glimpse of Holy Land Scenes. 


You send us One Dollar and a NEW Name, either your own or a friend’s, and we will send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


‘for Six Months—26 times—and a copy of “FROM MANGER TO THRONE” 


—both to the same or each to a separate address. 


Two Hundred Palestine- Views Free! 





The following is the List of Pictures Contained in Dr. Talmage’s Latest and Greatest Work “FROM MANGER 
. TO THRONE,” which is Sent FREE, all Charges Prepaid, to every NEW Subscriber to net CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Absalom, Tomb of, é 57 

Adoration of the Shepherds, . 198 

Agony in the Garden, The, . 487 

Annunciation, The, ‘ -@. pd 
he Ecce Homo, 


Armor, Roman Officers,time of Herod ! rs 
Askelon, near Jerusalem 
Andrew and Simon, The Calling of, pos 
Athens, The Acropolis at, 35 
Athens, Mars Hill, e 
Athens, The Parthenon Se 35 
Bedouins of Palestine, . e 119 
the Man,” . ‘ ° 


now Appears, 
hem, The City of, from North, 
ehém. Slauightor of 2 
Jewish Girl of Palestine, A, 

Coffin, Eastern, . . 83 
ot the Saviour. The, ° 159 
Birthplace of St. John the Ba tist, 142 
Ceesarea Philippi, Fortifications, 200 
erat Sales - " 42 

ie Venders at C airo, % . 39 
Calvary, On the Road to, yet 5 
Calvary, The Sheik now ‘in Charge, SH 
Capernaum, Ruins of, . ; 
Carmel, Mt., Castle on the Spur of, . 
Carpenter Shop in Romeo 3 
Caves in the Arbela, 







Emmaus, On the Road to, . 527 
Entombment of Christ, ° . 517 
Ephesus, Paul he nll oe at, ° 7 
Evil Counsel, The Hill 


4 
Field where David Tended Sheep, & 
Galilee, Rural wenatd of, . 

Galilee, Sea of, 
Galileans, Group of Modern, . 

Gate of St. “7 Interior of the, . 


Gethsemane, The Agony in Ga , 487 
Gethsemane, Prese oppeerane ‘of, “ 


Scemoomane, Ancient es T 

Golden Gate, The, os 
Golden Lew used in the Temple, 141 
a 4 
of Matdens, P 120 
Haalay oe River, . = 118 
Healing of Lame xan ‘ “ 257 
pos no é 6 145 
Mou 263 
Hared" s ° Palace n Samaria, Ruins of 129 
Herod’s Palace, Street of, 473 
Hezekiah, The Pool of, . . 391 

Hill of Evil Counsel, ° ° 4 
Hinnom, Valley of, . 67 
Hired Laborers’ Complaint, The 421 
Husks used for Feedin omnes - 40% 
“I find no Sin in this 505 


Incense Burner, used in +~ Temple, 141 
Innocents, The Slaughter of the 
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Christ per ym little Children, . a5: 


iitiieessstee” «fs 
st ng out a 313 
Christ in the Midst of the Doctors; io 
— Entombment Non yCh 517 
away MoneyChangers,223 
Christ the Gent Physician, nge 325 
Christ Preaching on the Mount, . 275 
Christ and the Bich Young Man, 419 


Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 155 
Church of St John of the Mountain, 142 
peat 8 Jorueiom, Be Entrance to, 116 
mbing the Pyramid, ° « 4 
Couch and Oriental Table, . ots 
Complaint of the Hired a 421 
Crucifixion, The, . ° _ 
Damascus, The Citadel of, 
Damascus, Houses built on Walls of, 4 
Damascus, Huts in Suburbs of, . . 109 
Damascus, General View of, 8&9 
David, Tomb of, . P 61 
David, Tower or House of, | 
David's Well near Bethlehem, 
Dead Sea, Dr. Talmage on Banks of, 62 
Debtor, The Unjust, . 353 
Druse Peasants, Mt. Carmel, Repast, 319 
Easter Pilgrimage to Bethlehem, 451 
Ecce Homo Arc ‘ 
Egypt, Traveling by Camels in, . 47 
















Ismailia, The Port of, . ° 4 
acob’s Well, 7% 
airus, Raising of the Daughter ot, 307 

Jaffa or Joppa, 
affa Gate, erusalem, . > ° e 3 

Jehoshap! »hat, Valley of, ° ° 57 

J eremiah’s Grotto, ‘ e ° 54 

Jericho of to-day, ° 64 
erusalem, The Citadel of, . é 115 
erusalem, Housetops of, . 357 
erusalem Road from ericho, Pu 


erusalem, Portions of the Wall of, 
erusalem, Scenery near, . 
erusalem, Tower on House of David, > 
erusalem, Views of, 6g 
Jerusalem, Perforated Parapets in, 371 
Jesus Answers Woman’s Accusers, 361 
esus apocere to Mary in Garden, 525 
Jesus Blessing the Restored Woman,31:1 
esus Gives the Cup to His Disciples, 479 
esus Healing the Impotent Man, 299 
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Jesus Laidinthe Tomb, . “ 515 
Jesus Tempted by Satan, ‘ . 209 
Jesus Leading the Blind Man, . 337 


esus Protects the Erring Woman, 33 
esus Rebuking Simon, 287 
esus Shows Himeelf to the Discipless29 
jesus’ Entry into Jerusalem 435 

Jewish Priest the Pentateuch, 24: 
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a s to admit only adv« rtisements that are trustworthy. 
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Lydia, as it now Appears, . 


Perhaps You would coke this Book ! 


As we have already distributed 125,000 of Dr. Talmage’s famous book “FROM MANGER TO 
THRONE,” some of “The Sunday School Times’” Readers may prefer “THE PATHWAY 
OF LIFE,” by the same author. This book has received the hearty commendation of 
QUEEN VICTORIA, EX-PRES. HARRISON, BISHOP GRANBERY, HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 
BISHOP VINCENT, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, and others. It is JUST AS LARGE as 
“FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” just as beautifully bound, and contains 229 choice 
engravings. You may take your choice, but do not delay, or you may be too late, in 
which case we will immediately refund your money. 


N. B.—As our stock of Teachers’ Bibles 
is completely exhausted, no more orders 


t, 
ohn the Baptist’s i Birth place, 
ilderness, 
ohn, Salome Receiving the head of, 


oppa, Sion the Tanner’s House, 
Baptizing, 
Jordan River, At a Ford of the, 





Beautiful Pictures 
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Kiss of Betrayal, The, . 491 
Klopsch, Mrs. Louis, . 36 
Klopsch, Mr, Louis, . Fi 
Lamp Used by Lam Nations, 461 
Last beng 473 
Lazarus eTomb of, 387 
Lazarus at the Door of Dives, 4°7 
Lebanon Mountains, 104 
Leontes, Natural Bridge across, 333 
Levite, or Jewish Priest, . 2 


Madonna, The 161 


ree: ane Infant Jeo, . 182 
a 0} omage to Jesus, 169 
Mae of Middle Palestine, ° ° 159 
Map of Southern Palestine, . ‘ 215 
Market Scene, An Oriental, ‘ 457 
Mary and Martha, ‘ 381 
Martha, Bustling, and Waiting Mary, 281 
Mary and the Infant Jesus, 193 
Mary at the Saviour’s Tomb, 203 
Merchants on Ancient Temple Road, 221 
Merom. Ruins of Ancient, . 2 105 
Miraculous a e of Fishes, ° 255 
pad oe Wido' ‘ 455 
osque 
Mount 


Mount Hi 


135 
Druse Peasants of, 379. 
. 3 


Rick Man, Traditional House of oo 405 


Rich Young Man, The, 419 
Roadside Fountain at Tomb, ° st 
Roman Eagle and Statue of Vitus, 123 
Roman Infantry Soldiers. 127 


Romans Besieging a Walled City, 122 
Ruins of Ancient Inn at Bethlehem, 157 

St. Stephen, Interior of the Gate of, 437 
Salome ecwving Head of John the 


Baptist, . , : + 203 
Samaria, A . 107 
Samaria, Modern Women of, - 79 


Samaritan, The Good, 








ermon, ; on Jesus, 507 
Mount of Olives, View of, . 13 . pe gee 
ag of Pharaoh, . . 4 Sh Typical Eastern, 333 
“ My Peace I give unto you,” . 54x Sh d, Table of, 303 
Nablous, or Ancient Shechem, .‘ 133 Sidon, the City of Modern, “| 09 
Nain, Ruins of the Village of, . 279 Sidon, Appearance of Fortifications, 325 
Nain, The Son Restored to Life, 2' Silver Star, indic’ng Place of Nativity 165 
Nativity, Church of the, at Bethlehem, 155 Simon and Andrew cos of, . 243 
Nativity, The Grotto under Church, 163 Simon, Jesus Reb 
Nazareth, ; ° . ” Simon, The Tanner’ . louse, Joppa, 3 
Nazareth, The Fountain at, rr neg of the Innocents, . 175 
Nazareth te Jommnniont, Scenery. 9 diers Mocking Jesus, The, > Oe 
Olive Trees in the Garden of Geths’m. 485 Sphinx, The, ‘ 43 
Olivet, » jeowe and His Discipleson, 297 Spikenard, . Same ae 
Olivet, The Parting on Mount, . $33 in Jerusalem, ° 425 
Omar, the Mosque of, . ° ° 135 Supper, The tans 
Oriental Market Scene ‘ 457 Talm mage, Dr., on Camel, - 
Palestine, Huske for F Feeding Swine, 401 Talmage, T. DeWitt, . oe 
Palestine, Northern, Map . 379 ‘Talmage, Mrs. T. DeWitt 2 
Palestine, Scribes of Ancient, ‘ as Talmage, Miss May, . 
Palestine, Table and Couches, . Talmage, Dr., on Banks of Dead ‘Sea, “ 


Palestine, Map of Middle, . 


Palestine, Map of Southern, " a1 44 
Pan, Cave Dedicated to Worship of, 339 
Paul Preaching at Ephesus, ° 37 
Pentateuch, Ancient Ramesses 241 
Peter’s Remorse, . . 49 
Pharaoh, Mummy of, . 4 
Pilate’s House in Jerusalem now, 496 
she to Bethlehem, Easter, 451 
ac a Skull,” The, : 54 
Pool of Siloam, . ° ‘ 167 
Pool of Hezekiah, The, : 291 
Prayer, Oriental Modes of, . 277 
Priest and Levite passed by, The, 375 
Prodigal’s Departure, The, 397 
Prodigal, The, a Swineherd, x 399 
Prodiga Ps Return, The, 493 


Publican and the Pharisee, ‘The, 413 
Pyramid, Climbing The, |. +4 
Soe ay or Mountain of Ti bmptn., arr 

mieh, as it = to-day, . $5 
Raising of the a of Jairus; 307 
Return from Egypt, Th . 177 





Address to-day, 


Shonld. however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


The Christian Herald, 
160-170 Bible House, New York. 


rot & not having ing good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


Talmage, Dr., Ba — in Jordan, 63 
Temple Court at Jerus alem, The, 203 


- Temptation, Mountain of, . . 1% 


Tiberias, 239 
Tiberias, View of a Portion’ “of Lake, 217 
Tomb of Absalom, 6 57 
Tomb of King Hiram, near Tyre, 335 
Tomb of the Saviour, The Supposed, 513 
Tomb of the Virgin, nearJerusalem, 245 
Tombs Carved in the Rocks, . 3°9 
Traveling by Camels in Egypt, . 47 
Tyre, The City of, as itnow Appears, ror 
Virgin, Tomb of , near Jerusalem, 249 
Virgins, The Foolish, ° ‘ ° “3 
Visit to ‘Elizabeth, The, P 

Wall, Jerusalem, ’Portion of Ancient, '- 
Wall of — erusalem, preeege of South, 113 

m: 


Well of aria, . ° ° 2 

*“ Why SI Ye?” ° ° " mH 

Widow’s Mite, The, .« . ‘ 414 

vue _ Olive Press, 545 
Headquarters, jaffa Road, 445 








